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N IDEAL HOME $8,000 


TAKES 











GEM 

OF 

THE 
VALLEY 





AN IDEAL PROPERTY OF (2 ACRES, one-half set toa wine-grape vineyard of 3,00 
vines, balance an orange orchard Last year’s crop of oranges sold for more than 
$1,100; and the vineyard (second year bearing) produced 6 tons, and next year 
should yield 15 tons. Plenty of water two wells each 70 feet deep, on one a wind 
mill, and on the other a four-horse-power gasoline engine Two-story house with 
four large sleeping rooms, each with clothes cl ; parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, 
kitchen and cellar: also bath-room with lavatory and closet, and all connected with 
running water. ‘[Twobarns, on w, 24x36, with hay-loft; one team of horses, two 
sets of double and on t oO rle harness, one heavy farm wagon. one two-seat 
spring wagon, and one light vey, 520 orange picking boxes; plows, harrows and 
cultivators, and 1,000 tree-pr« vith brackets. Carpenter shop, also blacksmith shop 


with anvil, forge and 





THIS e * 7 IF THIS PROPERTY IS SOLD 
PROPERT) th ats ¢ ota BEFORE JANUARY 15, 1905 
IS “F a THE ENTIRE ORANGE CROP 


AMPLY 

FLUMED . hl in 

FOR 1 Pt age | $5,000 
IRRIGATING , : ' be CASH 


GOES WITH IT 


and balance on bond and 
mortgage for three years at 


5 per cent 











WINTON & McLEOD. 308-10 Trust Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. Members L. A. Realty Boare 
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SHOE TREES 


mur feet’s sa A} 

he life of twear—ta away that rl att 
effects of wet and make your ea luxurious e or r 

Leadam Shoe Trees for Men and Women. Name on every p For sale by “Rosenthal’s” Inc., 107-113 
Kearney St., San Francisco, Cal.; Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co., and M. Staub Shue Co,, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Our Business is to Make Folks Comfortable 


Wheel Chairs Sold or Rented 


We Sell FURNITURE, CARPETS and RUGS 


In fact everything needed in house furnishing, and can save 
you money in Bedroom Suits, Odd Dressers, Iron Beds, Side- 
boards, China Glosets and Extension Tables. Window 


Shades 3x7 ft., 35c.;: 
Solid Oak Chairs, $1. LILA 
a - 


All goods guaranteed FURNITURE AND CARPET HOUSE 
as represented. S3/-3-S SOQ. SPRING Si, 


CORN ? YES! 


and all other necessaries of life, and all deciduous 
fruit in addition, abundantly grown on the 


LACUNA DE TACHE CRANT 
< Se etl 


in Fresno and Kings Counties, the geographical 
center of California. 


Prices $30 to $60 per Acre with ample water 


One-quarter cash, balance in 8 annual installments. For full 
printed information and local paper 2 months FREE, Address 








AN EAR OF 


‘non | Nares and Saunders, Managers 


GROWN 
CORN GRANT BLOCK, LATON, CALIFORNIA 
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RAMONA TOILET SOAP wSocice: 





ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Los Angeles 








OUT WEST. 


A Magazine of the Old Pacific and the New 
Edited y CHAS. F. LUMMIS 
CHARLES AMADON MOODY, Assistant Editor 





AMONG THE STOCKHOLDERS AND CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 
DAVID STARR JORDAN WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 
President of Stanford University Author of “The Conquest of Arid America,” etc. 
FREDERICK STARR SHARLOT M. HALL 


*hicz J versity 
Chicago University p wWwasHINGTON MATTHEWS 


-Prest. American Folk-Lore Society 


THEODORE H. HITTELL Ex 
WILLIAM KEITH 


he Historian of California 

MARY HALLOCK FOOTE ’ 7 

Av*tor of “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. : ae aves The Greatest Western Painter 
MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM CHARLES A. KEELER 

Author of “Stories of the Foothills” TI<R TRELE 

GRACE ELLERY CHANNING OUlES M. SESLER 

Author of “The Sister of a Saint,” etc. GEO. PARKER WINSHIP 

" 





ELLA HIGGINSON a The His:srian of Coronado’s Marches 
Author of “A Forest Orchid,” etc. FREDERICK WEBB HODGE 
CIFLARLES WARREN STODDARD of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington 
The Poet of the South Seas GEO. H AMLIN FITCH 
Ii<.\ COOLBRITH Literary Editor S. F. Chronici: 
Author of “Songs from the Golden Gate,” etc. ALEX. F. HARMER 
EDWIN Mz — a — _— . . | 
Author of “The Man with the Hoe” CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON GILMAN | 
JOAQUIN MILLER Author of “Iu This Our Werld” | 
The Poet of the Sierras CHAS. HOWARD SHINN 
BATTERMAN LINDSAY Author of “The Story of the Mine,” cic. 
T. S. VAN DYKE 
CHARLES F REDERICK HOLDER _ Author of “Rod and Gun in California,” etc. 
or of “The Life of Agassiz,” etc. MARY AU er r of “The Land of Little Rain” 
WIG o < Cc d 
CHAS. DWI aT WILLARD L. MAYNARD DIXON 
CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS ELIZABETH AND JOSEPH GRINNELL 
Author of “The Shield of the Fleur de Lis” Authors of “Our Feathered Friends” 


Contents—January, 19O5. 


Past Ninety—and Starving . Frontispiece 


‘“‘Three Grains of Corn,” illustrated, by Chas. F. Lummis errr incaddeg aa 


The Relief of Campo, illustrated, by Wayland H. Smith 13 
Life, poem, by James M. Goulding......................0008 “a i bela diaduistinlites 22 
Nucleus of Southwestern Museum, illustrated, by Dr. Frank M. Palmer........ 23 
Catching Our Archeology Alive, illustrated, by Chas. F. Lummis................:00:66 ceeseeeeeee 35 
In the Petrified Forest, sonnet, by Edward Robeson Taylor.........:....cccccssesseeeseeeee creeeenee 45 
«‘La Noche Esta Serena,’’ Serenade, words and mMUusiC.............c.:ccceeeeeeeeee ce eeeeneeneeeeeenneeees 46 
Letters of an Argonaut, from August, 1849, to October, 1851, by B. W. Wells.................. 48 
Give Me Room, poem, by Gerald Stanley Lee .. .............:ceeeecseeeeneees 54 
Magnificat, poem, by Arthur Bennett 56 

Sh 


The Hunger of Maternity, story, by Charles D. Stuart.... 
The “Shooting Up”’ of Horse Head, story, by Will C. Barnes... eeusiaieencae aiaiieada 60 


The Eyes of Judah, poem, by Dr. Washington Mathews... 68 
Her Heritage, story, by Kathryne Wilson .......... 69 
A Success of Two Centuries, by William E. Smythe .......... - wa 
Ponce de Leon and His Men, poem, by R. E. Lee Gibson 76 

77 


That Which Is Written (reviews by C. A. Moody)............-. ce eeuchavinc casein ; eee 


Copyright 1904. Entered at the Los Angeles Postoffice as second-class matter. (SEE PUBLISH ER’S PaGe. 
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\ IN THE BEAUTIFUL SAN GABRIEL VALLEY 























Provrietor Ty LY F KR AY Mi O N [.) m © Wiaanager 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
salem THURS., setebentenitchmstand 15 
































European 
and 
American 
Plan 


ROOMS 
FROM 
$1.50 
UP 











H OT E L LEICH _— No eeareeesot Over 100 Outside. Rooms 


Pa patting nde pocampal PARK 200 fee th St rner of Lake St. Best location of any hotel in Los Angeles 
Right up to date ir ) feet a ah Sanitary nditions are perfect. Smallest rooms are 11-6 x 18 feet Every 
room has a clothes closet, hot and cold water, steam heat elevator. Billiards, pool, tennis. 
F. A. CUTLER. ‘ee “LOS ANGELES, “CALIFORNIA 





Hummel. Bros. & Co., “Help Center,” 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Stationery par Excellence 











WEDDINGS 





Invitations, Announcements, At-Home Cards, engraved and 
executed in the latest styles. Crane’s exclusive pearl grey 
wedding stock, in swell sizes, is a decided favorite with the 


elite. Our work in this line is par excellence. 


CALLING CARDS 








We give particular attention to this branch of Copper Plate 


Work, and invite your patronage. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY 








Crane’s Linen Lawn or Kid Finish Note Paper is most 
effective with street address or monogram stamped by steel | 
die in gold or colors. We offer also Berlin’s Colonial Lawn, 


in the newest sizes and tints. 


MAIL ORDERS will receive our careful attention. 


ISS. Broadway “SOW LOS ANGELES 
WLP coe 


_ 


STATIONERS 
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John Lane’s New Books 


' the Author of THE RAT TRAP and THE STORY OF EDEN 


-||CAPTAIN AMYAS 


Amyas, late Master of the R- 
By DOLF WYLLARDE 











Career of D'Arcy M. S. Princess. 


A Novel. 


Being the 


12 mo. $1.50 








THE SPECIALIST || HELEN ALLISTON 


A Novel. By A. M. IRVINE A Novel. By the Author of 


| “6 Wiiea hath? “he: ange 

A tale of keen psychologic insight which recalls Elizabeth’s Children. 

the charm of “Ships That Pass in the Night.” \ mature romance ona delicious background of 
. 5 ' , child-life. 


12 mo. $1.50 12mo. $1.50 














A NEW PAOLO 
ann FRANCESCA 


HELEN OF TROY, NV. Y. 


A Novel 


BEFORE 
THE CRISIS 








7 UM 





By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH 








A Novel 








JACKSON A Novel By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
Author of By F. B. MOTT Author of “The Years That the 
“Nine Points of the Law.” Locust Hath Eaten.” 
12 mo. $1.50 1 pictu of the stirring times 12 mo. $1.50 
nt Aa s border, after the 
Vationa t had crossed 
Viss ) hn Br yi 


SIR BEVILL led in i o ct 


vagy Heanigoc? THE FISHERS 
act a & He Osag 2 
A Romance. By the O : ; A Novel. By J. Henry Harris 
Rev. CANON ARTHUR THYNNE — . ty x 
12 mo. $1.50 
With seven illustrations by JI. LEY 12 mo 31.50 
PRTHY BRIDG E and a portre zit of ¥ pat tn A tale of the Cornwall of today. 
Sir Bevill. 

lian ‘A genuine, str aightforward “Much good local color—well 
y. ae S the amy romance of adventure.” —P/i/a worth reading.” .V. 2. CHING 

)id Cornwall.” 12 mo. 31.50. delphia TF ‘ Post. 




















PETERKINS: The Story of a Dog 


Translated from the German of 
Ossip Schubin by Mrs. Joun LAN? 


With illustrations by C. Ll. ALLPORT 
12 mo. $1.50 net 





CHARMS 


A Novel. By the EArt oF IpDDESLEIGH 


Author of the “Luck o’ Lassendale,” etc. 


12 mo. $1.50 











THE 
MANITOBAN 
A Novel 
By H. H. BASHFORD 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER 
A Drama 


SELECTED POEMS 
or JOHN DAVIDSON 


Author of * ‘Fleet Street 
Eclogues,” “A Rz andom 
Itinerary,” “Godfrida,’ 


By RICHARD GARNETT et 
Author of 12 mo. 
“Tommy Wideawake,” etc Author of “The Twilight of the Gods,” ete. Cloth, $1.25 net 
12 mo. $1.50 12 mo. $1.25 ne/ Leather, $1.50 ne/ 

















John Lane 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LISTS 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 




















Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 
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Reichenbach’s | w 
Hand-made } * t - 
FURNITU RE with our customers, 
Known for its ee : but not with our competitors j 
excellence— — a ’ 
for its artistic i 
beauty--for its F your sympathies are with the inde- | } 
exclusiveness : 
for its com- pendent dealer, then give us a 
; chance— we will not ask or expect you 
pleteness 1n all ‘ 
tates ccasidiiaiaiati to pay us one per cent more than you 
tages which } can get the same quality of goods for 
cannot fail to wiih) elsewhere. If you are not familiar 
attract all in- Hii) with our stock we ask a chance to 
tending furn- show you what we have. 
iture buyers | 
who desire the - 
best in quality, | 
style and value W BROADWAY DRAPERY 
; AND FURNITURE COMPANY 
F. B. Reichenbach Co. 
447 South Broadway 
618 $. Broadway — Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, California 
CAAA W000000000000001 tte - 














SOF CALIFORNIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - - - $17,000,000 


PAID-IN CAPITAL - - - - - 3,500,000 
PROFIT AND RESERVE FUND - - 450,000 
MONTHLY INCOME - - - - - 200,000 








The Largest Co-operative Bank in the United States, 
Pays 6 per cent. on Term Deposits, and 
5 per cent. on Ordinary Deposits. 











HOME OFFICE: 30! California St., San Francisco, California 


DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, Pres. WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and Gen’! Mgr. 
W. J. BEAVER, District Manager, 212 Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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THREE GRAINS OF CORN. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


“Give me three grains of corn, mother 
Only three grains of corn! 
It will keep the little life I’ve left 
Till the coming of the morn. 
For I'm dying of hunger and cold, mother, 


Dying of hunger and cold!” 
imelia Bentham-Edwards. 


HO would ever have thought that the familiar 
lines of “The Famine in Ireland” could be 
written with equal truth of a part of God's 

country? Those, indeed, who have followed the 
course of events so obscure as the fortunes of the 
remote Mission Indians of Southern California, find 
no news in the present situation. It has been “more 
or less so” for forty years—getting worse all the 
time, until now the climax is reached which has 
roused a cry of shame and indignation from the pub- 
lic. The Department has known of these conditions 
for more than a generation—and has done practic- 
THE JUDGE OF ally nothing. But to the great average, which 
MANZANITA. g eh, ae ‘ » 

knows of California only as a land of orange groves 

and modern cities, such a status seems incredible. 

What the California public thought, when it learned the plain 
fact that the Mission Indians of the five Campo reservations in 
San Diego county were starving slowly to death; that there was 
no food whatever on these five reservations except acorns, and 


not many of those; that these men, women and children had 


neither clothing nor bedding to withstand the mountain winter 
whose snows and cold are heavy—what our people thought is 


Copyright 1904 by Chas. F. Lummis. All rights reserved 
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best told by their acts. It is easy to be “sorry from my heart” 

to be sorry from the pocket is a more serious matter. ‘The cas 
touched Californians in both anatomies. San Diego has sub- 
scribed and sent up the seed grain with which the wretched little 
fields are now being planted. Los Angeles has raised a fund in 
cash which will feed the unfortunates till next season: and 
enough clothing and bedding has been shipped from the two 
cities to keep all the Campo Indians warm all winter. In other 
words, Southern California thought the condition of these In- 
dians, peaceful and industrious but left by the government to 
starve for want of proper lands, was a disgrace to the state and 











THE MANZANITA RESERVATION. 


to the nation, and has redeemed the state from its share of the 
responsibility. 

What President Roosevelt and Indian Commissioner Leupp 
the strong, brave new man just undertaking the most ungrateful 
office in America—what they think of it, | have on the day of this 
writing heard from out their own faces; and if the remedy can be 
brought about by them, it will be brought about. Presidents and 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs do not make the appropriations : 
but sometimes they have some influence with Congress. So 
always do the American people: and it will be a good time for 
the individual citizen to urge Senators and Congressmen to vote 
the necessary appropriation to get enough arable land for these 
Indians, so that by hard work they can make a decent living. 
That is all the Sequoya League is after. It desires no luxuries 


nor pauperized ease for the nation’s wards—just a square deal. 
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on 


The government has often been generous to the Indians—often 
too generous—but it has almost never been just. Plain justice 
is all the Indian needs—and the nation equally needs to give it. 

The Indian Office has needlessly, foolishly, and I believe illeg- 
ally, squandered the $23,700 which the Warner's Ranch Commis- 
sion (the first campaign of the Sequoya League) saved to the 
government and procured to be made available for the permanent 


relief of these and 600 other Mission Indians now destitute. That 
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HunGrRY OLD AGE AT MANZANITA. 


money cannot be recalled and it is needless to pursue those who 
wasted it. An appropriation will be needed; and in this year of 
retrenchment will be hard to get. But a proper bill, recom 
mended by the Commissioner, favored by the President, intro- 
duced and championed by California Senators, and backed by 
California public opinion, can probably get through. The com- 
munity has done gallantly in applying a temporary palliative at 
its proper cost; now let us help the government to provide the 
only permanent remedy—the chance for decent self-support. 
Otherwise we shall have to feed these wards of the government 


by private subscription for another forty years, 
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One of the hopeful features of the situation—enabling and giv- 
ing edge to the President's unmistakable wish for justice—is the 
coming of Mr. Leupp into the Commissionship of Indian Affairs. 
Mr. Leupp is not only honest and unafraid—he is about the only 
man who ever held the office who knew as much about Indians 
beforehand as a bat knows of spectrum analysis. Though not 
of the West, he has been West; he has visited all sorts of reserva- 
tions for many years; and he knows a good deal about Indians 
and the forces which are combined to destroy them. He aims 
to save what he can from the inevitable wreck; and to take the 
responsibility himself. He has a wonderful chance. The blood 
of more human beings shall be required of him, some day, than 
of any other one American save Lincoln. Here’s hoping he may 











Tue LA Posra CORNFIELD. 


have a ready answer as his brother's keeper. Power to his elbow, 
his fist and his eyesight! And the Sequoya League will try to 
uphold his hands. 

It has often been said in these pages that the Department has 
long been perfectly well aware of the shameful condition of the 
Mission reservations, of the worthlessness of the lands a generous 
nation allows the First Californians to retain of an Eden once all 
theirs; of the constant destitution and frequent starvation result- 
ant from this official neglect; and that in forty years it has done 
so little to clear its skirts of this shame, that conditions today are 
worse than ever. This is a rather serious charge; and perhaps 
now is a good time to cite authorities. No mention need be 
made of the hundreds of reliable reports safely buried in the 
routine pigeon-holes at Washington; reports from agents and 
from Mere Human Beings. Out of the printed official reports of 
the Indian Office, which can be verified in any respectable public 


library, the following abstract is taken: 
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OFFICIAL “CONFESSION OF JUDGMENT.” 
(These are much condensed skeletons of the reports.) 
Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1880; p. 12, S. S 
Lawson, Agent of Mission Indians: 


Exigencies of situation with regard to these homeless and destitute people 
(Mission Indians) such that it seemed impossible to await another essembling 
of Congress without serious complic*tions growing out of their occupancy of 
private lands. Fifteen families forced to remove from Cuceco Ranch. Eject- 
ment of Inaizns on San Jacinto Rancho, ard others known as Coahuilla tribe 
likely to take place at any time; same danger threatening San Luis Rey 
Indians. : 

No‘hing done eductienally for these pecple. Pp. XXIII and XXIV: The 


condition of these Mission Indians of California becomes, yearl,, more de- 





plorable. There ere about 3,000, and their settlements are scattered over the 
mountain and desert districts embraced in a range of hundreds of miles in 
extfenf. 
In 1879 water supply f r irrivating purposes n tl desert failed entirely 
nd the Irdiens cbhliged to st t en a wild hear f the desert. ; 
These people do not 2sk for supplies. All they ask for is a reservation upon 


which they can earn a subsistence for themselves and families. 
Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1881; p. 13, S. S. 
Lawson, Agent of Mission Indians: 
Land set apart for these Mission Indians is mountainous and desert, prac- 
tic*lly worthless for support of so great 2 number of Indians 


Government must sconer or Ivter deal with this question (inadequate lands) 
or see 3.000 Indians become homeless wenderers. 
Ejectment still threaterirg Irdiars on Rancho de San José del Valle,* and 


Ranchos San Jacinto and San Ysabel. 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1882; p. 10; S. S 
Lawson, Agent of Mission Indians: 

Lands for permanent homes not yet granted. 

Very small preportion of lerds reserved for Indians adapted for agricul 
tural purposes. Need of hospital. 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1883; S. S. Lawsen, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. XLV.: 


Many driven from lands occupied and cultivated for yesrs to which they 
have at leost color of title from Spanish Government, and the ejectments 


often msde with force ard violence 
Recommendations made to the Government by Helen Hunt Jackson and 


Mr. Abbot Kinney. 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1884: J. G. McCal- 
lum, Agent of Mission Indians; p. 12: 

Nine-tenths of the 200,000 acres practically worthless; half the remainder 
good: the rest worthless without water. Necessity for hospital for sick. 

P. XXXVII: Commissioner urges consideration of Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
recommendations. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1885; J. G. McCal- 


lum, Agent of Indians; p. 8: 

Schools near reservations recommended. No training schools for Mission 
Indians. 

P. XLVITITI: Land conditions still unsatisfsctory. Suits for ejectments 
brought against Indians who have been in possession for generations. “Unless 
something done, starvation and extermination await these Indians who by 


*Warner’s Ranch; evicted by United States Supreme Court; put on the 
best reservation in California by the Sequoya League. 
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treaty with Mexico were received on equal footing with other citizens of that 
republic. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1886; John S. Ward, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. 43: 


Not mere than 5,000 of the 200,000 acres of land are tillable and the best 
portion is now held by trespassers in defiance of agent and government. ‘lhe 
rights of these Indians to this land clear and absolute as the proclamation of 
a president can make them. San Jacinto case decided against Indians. 

Physician, provided with every convenience for getting around to the 
various sick, necessary. 

P. XLII: Condition getting more unsatisfactory. 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1887; John S. Ward, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. 9: 

Not s00 acres for decent living without irrigation. 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1888; W. Preston, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. 10: 

Indians held under treaty of 1848 between United States and Mexico all 
land they occupied, used, or enjoyed, either for habitation, cultivation or 
pasture, and were recognized with Mexican and other races in Mexico as 
citizens, entitled to same rights as other citizens and so recognized by the 
United States in said treaty. It has been held that they are citizens and in 


support of this laws and authorities of Mexico and the United States are 


conclusive. It is painfully obvious that they have been robbed by bad law, 
or no law, or in the face of good law, not declared. Hospital still needed. 


>» 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1889; H. N. Rust, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. 124: 


“While lands aggregate a large number of acres, there is not land enough 
reserved, including a large portion of barren mountains where there is 
neither soil, water or timber, to give each Indian a full quota to which he 
is entitled under Act of Iebruary 8th, 1887. <A large portion of good land 
is not valuable to anyone without water for irrigation, domestic purposes or 
stock.” 

Necessity for survey and correct map so that both Whites and Indians may 
know their boundaries. 

Trouble with claims of white people. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1890; H. N. Rust, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. I 


“~ on 


Indians have lands which they will lose unless steps are taken to prevent 

Mission Indians......poor and homeless, subsist principally upon acorns 
Americans posing as Christians have robbed these poor children of nature, 
by legal trickery, of their land. 

Government urged to send commissioners to settle land titles and give the 
Indians land, with water. for homes. 

Hospital and manual training school still needed. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1893; Francisco 
Estudillo, Agent of Mission Indians; p. 124: 


Houses poor; not ventilated; crowded with occupants. ( Rincon.) 

Pala: Fifty-tour of 1€0 acres worthless. One physician not sufficient. Help 
needed, badly, to develop means of water supply. Old and sick need home and 
careful attention. Suits still pending concerning ejectment, etc. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1894; Francisco 
Estudillo, Agent of Mission Indians; p. 118: 


Rincon: Houses poor and badly built. Field matron needed. 
Temecula: Almost without water. Indians have been terribly abused and 
need help. 
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Los Coyotes: Whites cause continuous strife, taking the best land and 
water. 

Cuiapaipa: Not ten acres of arable land. Indians subsist on acorns and 
hunting. Steps should he taken io secure farming land. Have been totally 
neglected. 

lia Posta: Very little good land. 

On the whole Indians cannot provide for the winter; it will be severe upon 
them. Development of water needed. Sick, in sad conditicn and no pro- 
vision being made for their comfort or even support \ Home needed for 
the sick; also hospital and place for the insane 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1897; L. A. Wright 


Agent of Mission Indians; p. 117: 


Want of water great drawback. 


Pechanga: Deplorable condition for want of water; even short of drinking 
water. Sanitary condition bad. 
San Philipe and San Luis Rey: Undergoing process of slow but sure 


eviction. 
Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1898; L. A. Wright, 


Agent of Mission Indians; p. 134: 

As a rule Mission Indians very poor, humiliated and legally robbed of theit 
former possessions, driven to inhospitable cafions, gravelly wastes, and moun 
tain tops. The protection of their rights, even to the pillaging of the little 
feed that grows within their confines, is a task They are geographically 
located so that self-support is impossible. Without soil and water they are 
obliged to depend on the acorn and mesquite bean crop and other forage; 


anticipate great suffering this winter, especially among sick and aged, and 





usual fund set aside for support of Mission h entirely inadequate for 
needs of the people in any year. Progress impossible on account of 
chaotic condition of land-titles and feeling of insecurity among peopl 

Item of water becoming of serious moment to several schools 

P. 1102: Crop failure in Southern California; natural feed scarce; hay 


igh; will cause much hardship among Indians, 

Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1899; L. A. Wright, 
Agent of Mission Indians; p. 171: 

Water famine. Doubly hard on Indians. Many reservations have worthless 
land, others poorly watered. Have no money, no crops, no seed and but little 
work they can perform and unless receive assistance will surely suffer. 


Report of Commissioner of Indian Affairs, tg00; L. A. Wright, 


Agent of Mission Indians; p. 208: 


Many reservations are a worthless lot: no white man with his superior 
education and training could take any one of them as a gift and raise a family 
i six chidren from the products 
Many Indians eking out a miserable existence in half civilized condition; 
insufficient clothing and food 

Reservations need to be resurveyed in order to prevent the quarrels among 
whites and Indians and among Indians themselves 


Now the way to stop this shame, which has been cumulative for 
so long, is to expose it, to “rub it in” until Americans realize the 
facts. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO CAMPO RELIEF FUND 


Subscribers in Pasadena (through Miss D. A. Senter) 7 $ 77.00 
Subscribers in Whittier, Cal. (through W. Sharpless, of Long Beach) 26.05 
Subscribers in the Ojai Valley (through W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., edi 

tor of the Nordhoff Ovat) 07.10 
Dr. Francis B. Kellogg, Los Angeles .. 5.00 
John Muir, Martinez, Cal shea cies 5.00 
“Little Sisters of the Indians” 5.00 
Mrs. H. T. Lee, Los Angeles de will 2.00 
Mrs. Edward Ross, Los Angeles EE SPREE ene a 2.00 
i a, SE CE OD 9h vase Kusweaan konuseaeaaeaeuetees 1.00 


$ 190. 15 
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THE RELIEF OF CAMPO 1: 


MEMBERSHIP FUNDS FOR THE WORK OF THE SEQUOYA LFAGUF 

Previously acknowledged, $544 

New subscriptions, $2 each: Chas. F. Edson, Miss Marie Crow, Mrs. R. G 
Crow, Miss Rita Green, Miss H. R. P. Tuomey, Miss Nellie Mersereau, Mr 
Albert McFarland, Miss Grace Kingsley, Miss Mary B. Warren, J. E. Depue, 
Mrs. Isabel E. Severance, Miss Lillian M. Fletcher, all of Los Angeles; Mrs 
Emma Haviland Platt, Wallingford. Pa.; Preston Kenyon, New York; 
Aubrey D. Hiles, Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss Winifred Webb, F. P. Perkins, Dr 
J. M. Radebaugh, Miss Mary Dreer, Clara L. Dowe, Pasadena; Samuel Fels, 
Philadelphia; Most Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Coadjutor Archbishop of 
Monterey and San Francisco; Jas. L. Gaffey, Santa Monica, Cal.; Jas. H 
Wells ,Glendale, Cal.; Dr. Mary B. Moody, New Haven, Ct 


THE RELIEF OF CAMPO. 

By WAYLAND H. SMITH. 

reached Campo Friday evening, Dec. Ist, on 
the stage that makes the 55 miles up from San 
Diego between six in the morning and six at 
night, climbing on Commissioner Jasper’s in- 
credibly good roads through an incredibly bad 


country. Campo is the tiniest and most pic 





turesque of mountain villages, a border town 
and scene of the locally famous “Gaskell War,” in which the 
two Gaskell boys, attacked by two dozen Mexican “rustlers,” 
killed half a dozen of them in open fight and drove the rest into 
hearty retreat. 

The reservation of Campo is about a mile and a half to the 
east of the town. Flung broadcast within a radius of twenty 


or thirty miles are the other little reservations of La Posta. 

















COMING IN FOR RELIEF. Photo by Mrs. C. B. Daggett 
From Cuiapaipa, one of the better reservations. 
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Manzanita, Cuaipaipa and Laguna. Campo is at the head of 
two much traveled trails used by smugglers on their way to 
Mexico and by ranch hunters into Imperial. It has a miniature 
custom-house in which a veteran of the Civil War sits argus-eyed 
mainly to repel the insidious Chinaman, who seems always han- 
kering to break into our happy country by the back way. 

Coming up from San Diego, one enters an atmosphere of wild 
remoteness. Here and there are fertile bits of valley in a chaos 
of verdureless rock. 

Fortunately, Mrs. C. B. Daggett, of the Relief Committee oi 
San Diego, came up on the stage with me. Two days before, 


the committee had sent a six-horse freight wagon, a great lumber- 








A RE.ieF VisIT. Photo by Mrs. C. B. Daggett 


ing land-galleon, loaded with clothing and bedding, for the 
Campo Indians. On the stage we passed the freighter, still about 
ten miles out of Campo. It arrived on the following day. 

On Saturday we sent out, by Mr. Weegar’s advice, a general 
call for a gathering of all the inhabitants of the Five Reservations, 
little and big, on the following Monday, at Weegar’s store. Mr. 
Weegar is a kindly, seasoned, absolutely honest, old frontiersman, 
who keeps a general store in Campo. He knows the Indians and 
talks to them in their native Diegefio language. He is the active 
representative of the Sequoya League in Campo. 

We had named Monday so that there would be plenty of time 
for all to come in. But warm clothing and bedding and some- 
thing to eat admitted of no delay in the Indian mind. 

By noon on Sunday small groups of Indians began to appear 
far down the straight road that leads to the “Imperial” country. 
Before long about sixty were camped about Mr. Weegar’s store. 
The whole reservation of Manzanita had responded as one man. 
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A MANZANITA INDIAN. 
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It had rained the day before and it was cold and overcast. 


\ll 


Many of the Indians were barefooted. of them had insuffi 


cient clothing. So we formed an emergency distribution staff 


and began to give out the clothing at once. It was all packed in 
gunnysacks and wooden boxes and was stored in Mr. \Weegar’s 
barn. Mrs. Daggett. Miss Davis of Campo and Mr. \Veegar 
stood by to hand out clothing. Capitan José Foster, of Man 
zanita, manned the barn door and let in the Indians in squads 
ff about six. Each member of a squad was supplied with under- 
clothing, warm outside clothing, shoes in many cases, overcoats, 
jackets or wraps. Some of the children got sweaters. The trouble 


Was always to find clothing large enough for the men. \Ve city 





VoLcAN RESERVATION ScHr o1 Photo by Mrs. C. B Digs 


dwellers are no match physically for the broad-shouldered chil 
dren of the open. Even when gaunt with famine, they could 
hardly squeeze into the coats. 

It was pleasant to see Mrs. Daggett’s generous enjoyment as 
she turned over the “outfitted” and comfortable Indians to 
Capitan Foster. 


The Indian men were grave, dignified and taciturn. The 
women were more spontaneous. They chattered over selecting 


} 1 
the 


e clothes to suit them, and laughed with the gurgling child 
laugh of the Indian women. 

When all had been supplied with clothing and bedding, Mr. 
Weegar gave them a generous allowance of flour and coffee and 
sugar and beans; Mrs. Weegar loaned pots and pans, big camp- 
fires were lighted, and the Indian women settled down to the 
serious occupation of getting supper. 

Mr. Weegar even smuggled to the campfires some canned 
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luxuries that were not down on the list of rations as specified by 
the Sequoya League, but probably tasted good to the hungry 


Indians. He insisted that he wanted to do something himself and 


this was “on him.” The Indians “stayed by” the feast with sus 
tained enthusiasm. They ate for hours, like Goethie’s star, “ohn 


hast, ohne rast.” And when they stopped it was because ther 


was nothing left to eat. They seemed to realize that they might 
as well eat breakfast too, while they were at it, and save time thx 
next morning. They combined breakfast and then dinner and 


supper for the next day, and so appeared to be eating their way 


through toward the end of the week. 


Ice is common and the cold is peculiarly penetrating in tl 














MICHAKL AND MARIE TEN Days AFTER RELIE! Photo bv Mrs. C. B. Daggett 


See Frontispiece 


mountains in December. After so hearty a meal the Indians 
began to go to sleep. They curled up in circles around the camp 
fires, one side toward the fire and on the other side of each 
Indian a dog. Every Indian had at least one dog. Rich Indians 
had more. Intimacy with Indian habits makes it seem that the 
apparent superfluity of dogs about an Indian camp is not without 
reason, 

In spite of camp fires and clothing and blankets and dogs, 
cold became so bitter toward three o'clock in the morning that 
thereafter all attempt at sleep was abandoned. What the eart 
can do in accumulating and transmitting cold is a revelation to 
the inexperienced experimenter. The Indians, however, knew 
all about it, so they got up and spent the rest of the night dancing 
and singing about the camp fires, to keep warm. 

The next day was Monday. On that day the rest of the Indians 
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i the Five Reservations—those of Campo, La Posta, Cui 
apaipa and Laguna, about one hundred in all—responded to the 
call. They were supplied with clothing in the same manner. 
Chere was plenty to go around. 

Among the pictures taken by Mr. Lummis on our first trip is 
one of old Michael and his wife Marie of the Campo Reservation. 
Mrs. Daggett took, on this last trip, another picture of Michael 
and Marie. This was taken before the distribution of clothing, 
but after they had been supplied with food by Mr. Weegar for a 
week or ten days. 

Even in these small pictures the change in expression is appar 


ent. In the second picture the hunted look, the look of famine 

















AN ACORN GRANARY. 


and fear, has gone. These old Indians are probably well into 
their second century and among the very oldest people in the 
country. They were at one time attached to the San Diego Mis- 
sion, the first of the chain of Missions founded by Fray Junipero 
Serra. They form a most interesting link with the past. 

Just before he left for the East, in speaking of the plans for 
relief, Mr. Lummis said, “Whatever you don’t do, see that old 
Michael and his wife have plenty—more than plenty.” And we 
did. 

Nothing can undo the injustice of the past. But we can refrain 
from repeating it in the future. And we can try to mitigate the 
disastrous effects of the past injustice. To leave this incredibly 
old couple more comfortably housed, warmly clothed, with suffic- 
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ient bedding and plenty to eat, where we had found them shiver 
ing and hungry, pictures of the extremest misery of hopeless old 
age, this alone was enough to justify all the work and money that 
had so far been expended and give us a most wholesome feeling 
of satisfaction. 

After the immediate wants were satisfied, arrangements were 
made with Mr. \Weegar to issue food supplies to the old and fee- 


ble, consisting of a regular ration of flour, coffee, sugar, tallow. 











GUSTAVO, AT LAGUNA, 


beans and rice. When driven by hunger, Indians will eat lizards 
and rats, but they will never touch lard. The tallow takes its 
place. We found a comparatively large number of very old and 
helpless people on these reservations, 

Some twenty miles to the east, we discovered a band of Indians, 
not living on any reservation, and apparently in almost worse 
condition, if that were possible, than the Campo Indians them- 
selves. They are about sixty in number. These were included 
in the plan of relief. 

Two field matrons recently appointed by the government for 
work in the Campo district will aid materially in carrying out the 
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details of the work of relief instituted by the Sequoya League. 
Fortunately, the meager salary allowed by the Department has 
been so increased by private benevolence that it was possible to 
get competent people to fill the positions. They will do mis- 
sionary work among the women and in the homes of the Campo 
reservations. 

They must, however, have a horse and wagon. An effort is 
being made to have these supplied by the Indian Department. 
If this is unsuccessful, they will be furnished by the Sequoya 
League. 

Pending the decision of the Government, Mr. \Weegar has been 


o rent a horse and wagon for the use of the field 


authorized 
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A Typrcat Brusu Hert. Photo by Mrs. C. B. Daggett 


matrons. When it is remembered that these women must travel 
constantly over five widely scattered reservations, the necessity 
for this is evident. 

\Ve are also experimenting as to the best way to protect the 
brush huts temporarily against rain and snow. The sky can be 
seen from within one of these huts almost as plainly as through a 
grape arbor or from under a tree. Rain and snow sift through 
practically unhindered. <A sort of canvas roof, a large tent “fly” 
with ridge-pole and uprights, is now being placed over some of 
these huts. If found practical more will be protected in the same 
way. 

Among these Indian rancherias, however wretched the homes, 
the little graveyards are always looked after with touching care. 
They are neatly fenced and at every grave-head is a wooden 
cross. But with the Campo Indians a curious perplexity is added 
to the natural sorrow of death. In this rock-ballasted country of 
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Campo, where sage brush takes the place of trees, lumber is 
almost inaccessible. 

The Indians make their own coffins, covering them neatly, 
when possible, with black cloth. But when an Indian dies, his 
family is put to dire straits to get boards enough for a coffin. 
They have no money. They even beg packing boxes from the 
store and piece them patiently and ingeniously, so that they may 
be- used. 

Lumber at Campo is $50 a thousand feet. The League author- 
ized Mr. Weegar to purchase and keep on hand five hundred feet, 
to be issued as needed. I did not think that any subscriber to 
the relief fund would object to this use of a part of the money. 

So much for Campo. Now it appears that the Los Canajos 
division of the Capitan Grande reservation, located some fifty 
miles from San Diego, is entirely without seed grain for the 
coming crop and in need of immediate attention. This the 
League is now providing. 

Since writing the foregoing I hear from Mr. Shell, the Indian 


event of the 


> 


Agent for these reservations—and by the way, an a 
new school, capable and thoroughly interested in his work—that 
the Indian Department has appropriated $500, for the relief of 
Campo. Decidely it is better late than never. 


Los Angeles 


LIFE. 
By JAMES M. GOULDING. 


© LITTLE babe is born- 
Birds flutter from the nest, 
The world wakes fresh from rest 
And it is morn. 
The hours speed, and soon 
Eyes wander to the shade 
The hopeful vine has made 
And it is noon. 
Swiftly the shadows glide, 
Blotting the flowers away, 
Veiling the dying Day 
At even-tide. 
Then speaks an Angel bright 
One great Word calm and clear 
Only one soul may hear— 
And it is Night. 


Grand View, Ariz. 
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NUCLEUS OF SOUTHWESTERN MUSEUM. 
By DR. FRANK M. PALMER. 





] CRITICAL examination of the collection of South- 


wd 





ern California antiquities recently purchased by 
the Southwest Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America, discloses the fact that 
the primitive workmen of Southern California 
were the makers of artifects (for daily use, and 
ceremonial purposes) which in perfection of 


design and workmanship are unsurpassed by 








the productions of any of the native races evel 





inhabiting other sections of the United States: 


and in many important features their pre-eminence is conclusiv: 


demonsirated. This superiority is specially noticeable in thet 
manipulation of the mineral variously known as Soapston 
Steatite and Sernentine. The softer and more easily wrought 
micaceous variety of this mineral was chiefly used in t! naking 
of cooking nots and baking stones. 

It is conceded by careful observers that objects of this char 


acter taken from the ancient village-sites and cemeteries of thi 
Southern California Indians, in excellence of workmanship, size, 


and symmetry of form, are unequalled by objects of like characte1 


found in any other part of the world. 


A glance at the beautiful specimen illustrated in plate 1, fully 
warrants that conclusion. It is unquestionably the finest 


wrought, most symmetrically formed and elaborately ornamented 
cooking-pot ever taken from a pre-historic burial place in South- 
ern California. The material of which it is made is a fine-grained 
cark-grey serpentine; its outline an inverted pyramid, having a 
Hat top, which is slightly rounded as it approaches the sides, 
where it attains its preatest diameter, which at an acute angle 
rapidly diminishes to a flat bottom with diameter less than one- 
fifth that of the top. As the character of its ornamentation is 
perfectly shown in the illustration, further description is un- 
necessary. It is in a class by itself. 

Plate 2 represents another of these cooking pots. The chief 
interest attaching to this specimen is that it illustrates the man- 
ner in which a cracked or broken pot was repaired. As seen in 
the plate, holes were drilled on either side of the crack, and the 
holes connected by countersunk grooves. <A _ strong cord of 
vegetable fibre was passed through the holes and drawn tight, 
thus lessening the chances of a further extension of the crack. 
Asphaitum was then melted and run into the crack and holes 
perfectly filling and sealing them. By this process the pot was 
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again made useful for many purposes, though, of course, it 
not be used for a cooking utensil. 

The observations made with relation to the excellence of the 
workmanship displayed in the making of these cooking vessels 
apply with equal emphasis to the mortars and pestles used in 
grinding pine-nuts, acorns and various seeds into meal. Of this 
product bread was made, and a further important use for it was 
found in thickening soups and stews. In fact, this meal 


stituted one of the principal articles of diet among th 


whose artifects we are considering. Many of the mortars 

















(Plate1.) The Palmer-Campbell Collection 
THe Most Perrect KNOWN STEATITE OLLA About % actual size 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A 


which reference has been made are more than twenty inch 

diameter by sixteen in height. The pestles for use with the mor 

tars frequently exceed two feet in length. Both mortars and 

pestles are often of such symmetrical proportions and fine finish 
t 


as sometimes to cause (though unjustly) their authenticity to be 


questioned. 


The objects shown on plates 3, 4 and 5, being all made of the 
same material (and practically the same tools used in their mak 


ing), I shall place in one class, discussing them from that stand- 
point. We have here cups and bowls, used as drinking vessels 


and in serving food, paint pots to hold pigments, pipes for 
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on 


smoking, beads, pendants and charms for ornaments, and many 
curiously wrought objects that are (because of a lack of better 
knowledge) usually classified as “ceremonial stones.” All of the 
above mentioned articles are made of dense, fine-grained ser- 
pentine. 

This material lends itself readily to manipulation, is suscepti- 
ble of a high polish, and presents many beautiful variations in 
color. Plain black, black streaked and striped with vellow and 
brown, every imaginable shade of green and grey, often plain, 
but more frequently mottled or blotched with black. It is in this 

















Plate 2.) The Palmer-Campbell Collects 
A MENDED OLLA. (About 1-5 actual size.) 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. 1. A 
beautiful material that the art sense of the Southern California 
Indian finds its highest expression. 

Figure 1, Plate 3. represents a diminutive cup, which was 
probably used as a receptacle for pigments with which it was the 
custom of these people to paint upon their faces, and other por 
tions of the body, many oddly patterned designs, which more 
frequently than otherwise were of symbolic significance. The 
paint pot shown in figure 2 is one of the finest I have ever seen; 
unique in form and exquisitely wrought. The _ perforation 
through the handle enabled its owner (by means of a cord) to 


secure this highly prized article to his person. 




















Plate 3. The Palmer-Campbell Collection. 
(About 4 actual size ) 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A. 

Figure 3 represents the bowl portion of a spoon, or ladle. 
Objects of this character made of stone are rarely found; a clam 
shell sufficing when a spoon was required. 

Figure 4 represents a fife. These instruments are of rare 
occurrence in this locality, and the few that have been found 
were invariably made from bones of animals or birds. This is 
the only known specimen made of stone. 

Figure 5 illustrates a beautiful bowl. It is a perfect specimen 


1,1] 
i 


of the more highly finished articles in which food was served; is 
of typical form, and has upon the rim a somewhat unusual orna- 
mentation. Four grooves are cut across this part of the bowl, 
in which small shell-beads are inlaid, being held in place by the 


ever-useful asphaltum. 
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Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4, Plate 4, represent a series of pipes of a 
form rarely found elsewhere, but which largely (almost exclu- 
sively) predominates in Southern California. The projecting 
rim on the bow! of No. 1 is a somewhat novel feature. Figure 
2 is one of the most beautifully finished specimens | have ever 
seen; finely polished, and having by way of ornamentation a 


groove out around the margin of the bowl. Figure 3 has still 

















Plate 4 The Palmer-Campbell ¢ 
Pires. (About 's actual size.) 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. lL. A. 
in place a mouthpiece, made of a bone from the wing of a bird: 
this mouthpiece is held in place by means of asphaltum. All 
tubular pipes from this locality had originally similar mouth- 
pieces. Most of them, however, have been lost by decay; but 
the presence of the asphaltum which formerly held them in place 
warrants the statement that their use was practically universal. 
Figure 4 plainly shows the asphaltum. The mouthpiece is miss- 


ing, but its impression remains. 
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Plate 5 shows a series of objects which constitute a magnificent, 
and in some respects a unique, display of pre-historic jewelry. 

The distinctly dumbbell form of the bead Figure 1 is decid- 
edly novel. A modification of this form is seen in Figure 2. 

Figure 3 represents a hook-shaped object of unknown use. 
Previous to the remarkable find at Redondo Beach, California, 
in the Spring of 1403, these hooks were among the rarest of 
Southern California antiquities. About fifty specimens were 
secured at that time, and though I was present during most of 
the time while the research was being conducted, I failed to 
obtain any information indicating the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

Figures 4, 5, 6, 8, y, 10, 16 and 17, represent a series of beads 
of maximum size. They are finely wrought and polished. | 
will here state that the peculiarly smooth polish and finish inci- 
dent to most of the ornaments made of serpentine, is the result of 
being long worn in contact with the naked body. The most 
skilled artisan of today could not so successfully imitate them 
as to deceive any one familiar with the peculiarities of this 
material. 

Figure 7 is the most interesting of the series. It has taken 
on the highest polish of which the material is susceptible. It is 
grooved at either end, perforated through its long axis, and again 
laterally at one end. | have never seen a duplicate. 

Figures 11 and 12 show cone-shaped pendants, perforated to 
facilitate suspension. They are remarkable only for their form. 

Figures 14 and 15, show pendants of other types. (Owing to 
an error in numbering plate No. 5 the objects as seen are in 
reversed position. The perforations in the pendants would, of 
course be at the top.) 

Figures 13 and 18 represent two beautiful charm stones. The 
unique form of No. 18 is of special interest. It probably could 
not be duplicated. 

Plate 6 illustrates, in the top row, a series of spear heads. In 
the bottom row knives are shown. They are all of characteristic 
form and material incident to this locality: obsidian (volcanic 
glass), chert. and chalcedony being represented. 

Plate 7 shows in the top row of the upper illustration, a series 
of drills used in perforating softer stones in process of manu- 
facture. The other figures in this illustration are crescent-shaped 
knives and scrapers. These also were used in the arts. 

The lower illustrations on this plate represent practically all 
the forms given to their arrowheads by the Southern California 
Indians—leaf-shaped, concave base, temmed, tanged and 
barbed; material similar to that used for the spears and knives 
being employed. 
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Plate 5 The Palmer-Campbell Collection, 
(About % actual size 


Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. L. A 


Summarizing the chipped-stone implements of Southern Cali- 
fornia, | will state that they are unsurpassed in excellence of 
workmanship by any similar objects found elsewhere, and are 
only equalled by the very best specimens from the Oregon and 
Danish shell mounds. 

The artistic sense of these people finds further expression in 
the many beautiful ornaments made from exquisitely tinted 
shells found along our sea coast: two varieties of Haliotis, H. 
rufescens and H. splendens, (abalone), being chiefly employed for 
this purpose. The result of their labors in this line shows a 


wonderful variety of delicately fashioned objects of barbaric 
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splendor, comprising ornaments for the hair, and dress—pendants 


+ 


charms, rings, beads and many oddly formed objects impossible to 


classify. 

Plate 8 illustrates a series of bone implements possesssing 
some unusual features. Figure 1 represents a sword. Weapons 
of this character are rarely found in the territory covered by this 
collection. The one here shown is of special interest, because of 
its peculiarly carved handle. Anyone who has ever seen 
California “Horned Toad” will at once recognize the motil 
the carver of this handle. Figures 2 and to show the character 


istic form of knives made of this material. Figure 3 shows an 
implement made from the denser portion of a whale’s rib. In 


is form are not rare in this field. The one shown 


plements of tl 
here, however, is the largest and best wrought I have ever seen 
[ am convinced that at least one of the uses made of them was 
in detaching abalones from the rocks. They must have used 
either bone or wood for this purpose, and as an Indian never fails 
to use that thing (within his knowledge) which best supplies his 
needs, I feel safe in assuming that the purpose I have suggested 
j ff them. The abalons 


was one, if not the principal use, made 
constituted an important feature in the domestic economy of these 
people, supplying at once food, and the highly prized shells. 

Figures 4 and 14 show hooked-shaped objects which approxi 
mate in form the stone hook shown in Plate 5. 

Figure, 5 to 9, inclusive, represent a series of objects which 
were almost certainly intended for ornaments. They could hav: 
been used as beads, and may have been worn in the ears. 

Fig 


used in connection with the needles—the perforators making 
l 


ures II, 12 and 13 are needles: 15 and 16 are perforators 


t 
holes through the skins of which garments were made, and fol 
lowed by the needles carrying the thread. Skins which are sewed 
in this manner while slightly wet, will shrink down tightly to 
the sinew thread. 

Figure 17 represents the only bone throwing-club (sometimes, 
though erroneously, catalogued “boomerang’) which has ever 
been found in this locality. The throwing-clubs were ordinarily 
made of wood, though I have seen one of stone. It is my opinion, 
however, that this specimen was only for ceremonial use. 

Figure 18 shows an implement made from the jawbone of a 
porpoise. It was probably used as a combination fork and spoon. 
The natural concavity at the larger end (not seen in the illustra- 
tion) would well serve this purpose, while the sharp-pointed end 
could easily be made to transfix a portion of more solid food. 

Figure 19 I also consider a fork. It is made from a hollow 
bone cut from the wing of a pelican. These implements have 
been catalogued as intended for use in the extraction of the mar 
row from roasted or boiled bones of the larger animals. This 
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opinion was held and expressed to me by my friend, the late 
Professor Paul Schumacher of this city, and it can truthfully be 
said of him that in matters of this kind no man who ever lived 
was better qualified to find the truth of things. 

Figures 20 and 21 show harpoon points; 20 is of typical form; 
21 is rather more interesting because of the multiplicitv of barbs. 
| know of but one other specimen. 

Figures 23, 24 and 25 show a typical series of whistles; 23 < 
»4 are made of bones from birds’ wings: 25 from a bone from the 
7 these whistles a ridge of asphaltum has 
yf the bone (transversely) in the lateral 


“mM 
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leg of a deer. In al 
] 


been placed in the hollow 
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Pilate 6 The Palmer-Campbell 
SPEARS AND KNIVES. About ‘4 actual size.) 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. lL. A 
The lower end is also usually closed with the same 


opening. 


material. 


igure s 26 and 27 show daggers, also made tron eo-bones ol 
deer, (the tibia). In addition to their use as weapons, these 
daggers performed another office—that of a hair-pin. It was the 


custom of these people to wear the hair long, twi 
and tightly coiled on the top of the head. One of these daggers 
was thrust through the coil, holding the hair securely. A long 
cord which had been attached to the dagger-handle, was made fast 
In this manner the implement is made to 


to the wearer's person. 
Performing the office of a hair pin, it at 


serve a double purpose. 
the same time becomes a ready weapon in case of need. 

The only observable difference between this primitive duality 
of use, and that which is sometimes heard of in this dav and 
































Plate 7 The Pa r-Campbel/l ( 


ips, Ere. About actua 
vy of the Southwest Society, A. 


size 


ituted for the hair 


veneration is that a hat-pin has been 
pin. 

These implements, made from the bones of various animals 
and fishes, are so skilfully wrought, that considered in connec 
tion with the proficiency displaved in the anipulation of ston: 
and shell. we have unmistakable evidence of a remarkable ver 
satility in these first Southern Californians, which fullv justifies 

of them: “They are an advanced people.” 





Cabrillo’s eulogiun ; 

That they were Past-Masters in the aday 
end, an examination of the beautifully wrought specimens com- 
under discussi conclusively demon 


»f means to an 


tation 


prising the collection 


strates. 
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[ am often asked, what has become of these people? And my 
unvarying answer is: The avaricious greed of the white man 
has robbed them of their heritage ; has taken from them the lands 
which the Creator gave to them in the beginning. The introduc- 
tion of whiskey. the small-pox and other diseases of which they 
had no previous knowledge, and their out-thrusting to the waste 
places, have nearly annihilated them, and left their few remaining 
descendants debauched in health, manners and morals. 

It has been said of them: “They had everything to lose, and 
nothing to gain by contact with a superior civilization.” The 
result proves the truth of the observation. 
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Plate 8 |—The Palmer-Campbell Coll 
Bone IMPLEMENTS. (Abont 1-5 actual size.) 
Now the property of the Southwest Society, A. I. A 


Che “Palmer-Campbell collection” of Southern California archaeology, of 
which a very small part is illustrated in the accompanying engravings, in 
cludes: 

17 Mortars, 3'4 to 22 in. in diameter 

25 Pestles, 4 to 18 in. in length. 

1 Ceremonial Pestle, 26 in. in length 

3 Metates. 

10 Hand Stone’, or Manos, for same. 
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2 Tools, for working asphaltum. 

1 Ladle for asphaltum, with handle. 

4 Sandstone Saws. 

4 large Comales, or Baking-stones. 

3 pieces illustrating how Steatite Pots are made 
21 Discoidal Stones, prob»bly Club Heads. 

2 Stone Picks, used in making Mortars and Pots 
1 large Stone Drill, very fine. 

2 cakes of Red Paint. 

2 grooved Sinkers. 

2 Hand Manos for Metate. 

5 Steatite Cooking Pots. 1 shows native method of repairing a crack. 1 is 
the finest specimen of Steatite Pot ever found, beautifully ornamented 

2 Serpentine Polishing Stones. 

4 Medicine Stones, very fine. 

2 highly polished Mace-heads of Serpentine. 

1 highly polished Shark’s Tooth, (fossil), found in grave 

1 large Stone Implement, use not certain. 

25 pieces, Hammers, Saws, etc., etc. 

66 Bone Implements and Ornaments: 

Fish-hook, barbed: Hook buckles; Ornaments worn in the ears; Needles, 
with the eye; Perforatars; Harpoons; Daggers: Sword: Forks; Beads; 
Whistle: and the only Bone Boomerar~ ever found in California. (These 
Bone Implements are a very fine collection, as good as has ever been brought 
together by a single collector). 

10 fine Spear-heads of Stone. 

60 Arrow-points. which are simply superb. 

3 fine Stone Knives. 

Stone Drills and Scrapers. 
pre-historic Skull from Catalina. 

Stone Pipes, fine. 

Stone Whistle. fine. (Only 3 have ever been found in this region) 
large Stone Tube. 

Serpentine Cuns. very fine, both in form and ornamentation. 
Serpentine Paint-pots. 

Bone Point-not, with Paint. 

2 Stone Fish Fetishes. 

100 Ornaments: 

Berds and Charms, (finest ever found; surpass the Palmer collection) 
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1 Serpentine Boat, finely ornamented. 

1 Cup with marginal perforations. 

1 Wooden Handle for Stone Knife. 

1 Wooden Spatula, large. 

1 Fibre Brush 

2 fine Arrow Polishing Stones, 1 ornamented. 

1 Store Ball, very fine. 

8 uniquely wrought pieces of unknown use, probably Ceremonials 


40 Bore Implements. 
6 Shell Bead Neckleces. 
too Arrow-heads of Chinned Stone. 
6 Snear-heads of Chipped Stone. 
20 Scrapers and Drills of Chipped Stone. 
50 Shell Beads, 2% to 5 in. long. 
25 pieces of Iron, Bronze and Brass: European Axes, Spears and Orna- 
ments. 
Shell Ornaments, exceilent lot, practically complete. 
Glass Beads, thoroughly representative collection. 
1 large Copper Plate, European. 
1 Stone Ax from Arizona. 
1 lot of Small Aztec Heads of Terra-cotta, Mexico. 
1 Aztec Tdol of Basalt. to in. high. 
9 miscelloneous pieces from the Arizona Cliff-dwellers 
4 Pueblo Ollas, very fine. 


Los Angeles. 
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CATCHING OUR ARCHAZOLOGY ALIVE. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 





HEN the Southwest Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America began, as the very 
forefront of its scientific activities, to record 
on a large scale the old folk-songs of the South- 
west, there were not lacking formal persons in 
the East to protest: “But that isn’t archaeology 
you know.” 

To which the obvious and the actual reply 


L a was: “No, it isn’t. But in ten years it will 
be, and as dead and gone as the rest. Out here 


we think it would be rather sensible and scientific to catch our 
Archaeology alive.” 

And that is what the Southwest Society has done, is doing, 
and will continue to do for so long as there shall remain a still- 
animate specimen to collect. It is, indeed, also uncovering and 
re-articulating the dry bones of the extinct humanities in its 
great field; it has done, in its first year, at least as much for the 
archaeology and history of its region as any sister society ever did 
—and has in its hands the tangible results, for the greater glory 
of science and the benefit of this public. It has purchased, by 
special funds, a collection of old paintings related to the earliest 
history of California—a collection worth at least $10,000 to this 
community.* It has purchased what is in many respects the 
second-best collection in the world of Southern California 
archaeological artifects—and expects to have the matchless first- 
best, also. But the greatest thing it has done in its maiden 
year has been to trap the Living Thing. It was barely in time. 

When I first stumbled upon the Southwest, more than twenty 
years ago, it was Different. The stark peaks, the bewitched 
valleys were as now. As now, except that the Old Life had not 
yet fled from them. Across those incredible acclivities, where 
distance loses itself and the eye is a liar, the prong-horn antelope 
still drifted, like a ghostly scud of great thistle-down, five hun- 
dred in a band. In the peaks, the cimarron still played ladder 
with the precipices; in the pineries, the grizzly shambled 
snuffling; and in green rincones where valley and foothill come 
together, and a spring issues of their union, there were lonely 
adobes, with a curl of friendly smoke from their potsherd chim- 
neys—gray, flat little homes, bald without, but within warm 
and vocal of the Old Times when people sang because they 
Felt Like It. 

Today the antelopes are gone, the cimarrones have yielded 


*See Out West, September, 1904, for a lavishly illustrated article on these paintings. 
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up their wonderful coiled horns to adorn the walls of those who 
didn’t kill them; the grizzlies are rugs for persons who couldn’t 
shoot a flock of barns flying low: and the songs are almost as 
near extinction. Never before in history has sophistication been 
so precipitate ; never before has man been bumped from the Stone 
Age or the Patriarchal to the Age of Edison, as it were between 
two days. The same merciless obsession which wantonly ex- 
terminated our noble game—which slaughtered more bisons in 
twelve years than there are human beings in England—it has 
already all but exterminated the history, the romance and the 
science of what was, even within my own personal acquaintance, 
one of the richest regions on the globe for Anthropology all to- 
gether; an area of a million square miles as rich in prehistoric 
archaeology as Ancient Greece is, and incomparably more neg- 
lected. And besides the mummied past, it had the living human 
documents essentially contemporary with the oldest ruin. In 
other words, while, in Palestine, Science is groping in the dust 
that was Abraham, we in the Southwest talk with the patriarch 
himself. We have the monuments and the artifects—but we 
have also the very makers of them. It need not be said to any 
intelligent person that this counts. Suppose we could interview 
the man that compelled the Venus of Milo from cold rock to 
warm men’s hearts forever? What do you think it would be 
worth if we had an absolutely authenticated photograph, or a 
phonographic record of the words—or of ten words—of Homer, 
or Caesar or Shakespeare? Or of a song they heard in their 
time? Why, a man could raise in New York in a week $10,000 
per cylinder. Now, the phonographic records the Southwest 
Society is making are of less notorious individuals, but of time 
and race-types no less important. These songs are the very 
earliest American Classics—and [Live Classics are quite as es- 
sential to science—and quite as interesting to mere human beings, 
as are Dead Classics. And they have the critical distinction that 
they are perishable—and perishing. Type has saved to us (thanks 
to our more provident forebears) the words of Greece and Rome, 
though we know not the tones nor even the accent; we have the 
svllables, but not the airs, in which “burning Sappho loved and 
sung.” The art-objects, sealed in preservative dust, have kept 
very well for twenty centuries—and are safeguarded from vandals 
by intelligent governments. But our American Classics, whether 
of letters or of artifects, we must save in our very day, by our 
proper efforts—or our children’s children will have nothing left 
of them. The speech is unwritten; and our civilized government 
is permitting the monuments and ruins to be pillaged infamously 


to the six winds. 
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Here was a literature really great—great in volume, great in 


its fibre. It was rich in religious feeling, rich in legend, rich it 
poetry and imagination and romance. But a careless civilization 
has swept tidal down upon it, even as upon the buffalo. We have 
killed off our schoolmasters without bothering to record the 
lesson! What is left of that great First American literature is 
but scattered drift, lodged here and there upon the precarious 
memories of the aged remnants of a disappearing people. Yet 














MAKING A RECOKD Photo by C. FLL. 


even this is enormously worth saving. It can even yet be gath 
ered up to full the volume of the Greek and Roman Classics. But 
whatever of it the United States has scholarship and sense 
enough to care to save, must be saved within a decade. Not only 
that—even three years from today would be too late to begin 
the task with any hope of accomplishing fifty per cent, of what 
can now be done. 

For a thousand years, the aborigine has handed on from father 
to son, practically without variableness or shadow of turning, 
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not only the Law and the Prophets, not only the folklore, but 
the cradle songs, the love songs, the ceremonial hymns, the war 
songs, the stirring chanteys they used to chorus as they worked 
together. And with every year they have made new songs as 
the spirit moved. For three centuries the Spanish pioneers of 
the Southwest have been similarly entailing the songs that came 
with their fathers from Spain—and also building up by them- 
selves in their wilderness another wonderful fabric of native 
American minstrelsy. Both peoples were natural troubadours— 
both of that culture-stage in which song is the logical expression 
of feeling, and improvisation an every-day gift. There were no 
orchestras or prima donnas to rain hireling and vicarious melody 
alike on the just and the unjust. When a man wanted song, he 
sang it himself—and got more good of it than any deputy could 
furnish him. Under these circumstances of self-dependence and 
self-sufficing, native song flourishes most characteristically. Such 
people sing more than we who are civilized—and more sincerely. 
They were wise to take their joy at first hand. Some tribes 
were even smart enough to do their penitence as we do our music 
—they appointed one vicar to fast and pray and mortify his flesh 
for the whole village, while they sang for themselves and for 





him too! 

We must not think of these songs as worthy of salvation only 
that scientists may dissect them for ponderous monographs. 
They are distinctly human in their value. ‘Ve need them in our 
pleasure. If ever there is to be a real American music, these are 
the rock upon which it must be founded. Even the Indian songs 
are many of them of great delicacy, and many of great strength. 
Some of the war-songs, some of the race-songs, adequately har- 
monized, would be as stirring as the Marseillaise. Some of the 
lullabies, love-songs, dream-songs, are as tender as any we know. 

And of course the Spanish musical development is fully up to 
any Other in civilization. The finest “American” or European 
songs have none the better, in word or air, in grace and fire and 
wit, of innumerable old ditties of Spanish-America, while in 
rhythm we are generically inferior. We need these genuine, 
characteristic, heart-born and heart-reaching songs to enrich our 
impoverished repertories—how hard up we are, we scarce realize 
till we analyze the sort of commercial shoddy we are producing. 
The majority of our music today is made to sell; the old songs 
were made to sing. They have that same haunting quality of 
“Annie Laurie,” and “Nellie Gray”—but with a lilt and a patter 
all their own. 

When, eighteen years ago, I began to realize something of all 
this, there was no royal road. I did learn by ear, and still retain 
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DoNa ApDALAIDA Kamp, oF VENTURA, Photo by C. F. L. 
Who has recorded sixty-four old Califoraia songs for the Society. 
faithfully, a great number of these unwritten airs and words— 
camping for months with Mexican sheepherders in the remote 
mountains of New Mexico for the purpose. But one poor and hard- 
working student can do little single-handed—and there was no 
“backing.” Still, some of the songs I then acquired could not 
now be replaced. With the beginnings of the phonograph, such 
scholars as Dr. Washington Matthews, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
the lamented John Comfort Fillmore, and minor others, applied 
it to such work; but they were handicapped by the backward- 
ness of scientific interest and by the unsatisfactory medium. 
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Their work is invaluable, and they have done what they could- 
but in any other country they would have been enabled to do 
more. 

Now, however, the Wizard has well-nigh perfected his ma- 
chine. Reasonably portable, the Edison Home Phonograph gives 
highly satisfactory results in recording and in reproducing. One 
can carry the same machine to an Indian camp, and take their 

















Missks LuIsa AND Rosa VILLA, Photo by C. F. L. 


W ho have given the Society some of its most beautiful records. 
songs; and thence to a large auditorium and present them to a 
thousand people. 

Furthermore, backed by a fast increasing public interest and 
by the authority of that Dean of our scientific bodies, the 
Archaeological Institute of America; with the devoted assistance 
of a little corps of experts—and, no less important, perhaps, 
being in the very field where these songs are, instead of having 
to send costly expeditions for them—the Southwest Society con 
fidently expects to compass the fullest, the most reasoned and 
the most interesting collection of folk-songs ever made anywhere. 
tt will be its fault if it fails in this aim. 
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Already the Society has over 500 records—including 110 in 
no less than twenty-four Indian languages and 400 in Spanish. 
It is already a repertory of extraordinary range and richness. 
Among the Indian contributions—which are from tribes all over 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, etc., plains tribes, mountain 
are some as 





tribes, valley tribes, pagan tribes, Mission tribes 
tender as the call of the mourning dove which one of them simu- 
lates. A nursery song of the tigerish Apaches is as sweet as the 
“Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber” 
which you and I heard in boyhood. Some of the Navajo war- 
songs, some of the Pueblo martial airs—like one at the ceremonial 
races of the Cacique—are so irresistible in their swing that I have 
caught whole civilized audiences keeping foot-time to the 
cylinder. 

Of the Spanish folk-songs that were sung in this Southwest 
long before anyone of our speech had ever got within a thousand 
miles of this region, I can neither exaggerate, nor yet convey the 
inevitable charm. Schubert’s “Serenade” is no more exquisite 
than some serenades of these simple old times. Some of the 
nursery songs are fully up to the best of Mother Goose; while 
their airs are incomparably more “taking.” There are battle- 
songs that anyone might march to; and love-songs as passionate 
and lingering as Shelley’s “I arise from dreams of thee.” 

There are songs of reminiscence for which we have no peers— 
beside “Don Simon,” for instance, our “Old Resin the Beau” or 
“Old Oaken Bucket” (pretty good things by themselves) seem 
rather childish in word and in philosophy. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all are the songs nearest the soil—the melodious whim- 
sies of cowboys, shepherds, peons, rancheros, and all the other 
humble units of that lonely life. Strange as it seems to us, many 
of these songs are by people who could neither read nor write, 
and who didn't “know a note.” 

If there ever was anywhere any kind of a song that has not its 
representative here, I cannot remember it. There is every sort— 
from the most religious to the most dare-devil ; from the tenderest 
to the most cynical; from the most despairing to the most jubi 
lant. And for real wit, Tom Moore was the last man to write 
English songs of anything like the same category—and his 
English songs were Irish! Doubtless something of the dry and 
seasoned wit which distinguishes Spanish above all other modern 
languages, was grafted upon the peninsula by the Celts in their 
ancient duration there. We of to-day have innumerable “funny” 
songs, and a few humorous; but our humor is rather bludgeoned, 
and no kin to the deft, razor-edged but unmalicious quality of 
the Iberian. 
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None but the student can realize the astounding rapidity with 
which all these songs are disappearing. The old people who knew 
them are dying off; the younger generation (with that unrea- 
soned mimicry which is obliterating national characteristics 
everywhere) forget—or even look down on—the musical inherit 
ance of which any people might be proud, and learn our “rag- 
time.” Within even ten years the “mortality,” so to speak, among 


these songs has been almost incredible. Reasoning from _ per- 
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songs 


sonal experience—and hundreds of times | have found 
forgotten by the very people who had taught me them a decade 
earlier—this loss must approximate fifty per cent! Worst of all, 
the rate is rapidly increasing, for reasons obvious after what has 
been said. 

The Southwest Society has been so fortunate as to ferret out 
and enlist a number of those who still remember. Some are old, 
some are only old-fashioned enough to care. A poor old washer- 
woman, proud of her race, was a perfect bonanza of the early Cali- 
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f the staunch props of the work; and seve bra voung w el 
who could ] ardly afford the sacrifice of time. have contributed 
to science far more in proportion than does many a rich “patron. 
The most extraordinary achievement has been that of Miss 
Manuela C. Garcia, of Los Angeles, who has sung the records of 


no less than 140 songs, with the full words! Few can do that 
in any language, from sheer memory. Donia Adalaida Kamp, of 
Ventura, comes next with sixty-four records. Credit and grati- 


tude belong also, in generous measure, to the Misses Luisa and 
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Rosa Villa, Don Rosendo Uruchurtu, Mrs. Tulita Wilcox Miner, 
Don Francisco Amate, and many others. These records, by the 
way—or several score of them—have been phonographically pre- 
sented to California audiences aggregating several thousand peo- 
ple, and invariably with a cordial welcome. Some of them are 
now being reproduced before the Eastern Societies of the Insti- 
tute. 

The Institute not only authorized the necessary expenses for 
recording the songs, but sent out Mr. Arthur Farwell, one of the 
best-equipped experts, to transcribe them. After about four 
months of hard work, he has transliterated some 300. The task 
is a most difficult one, and wholly beyond the average trained 
musician who has not had this specific experience. 

This work must be completed; then the words must be trans- 
lated—all literally, and those of the most important examples also 
metrically, that they may be “singable” by “Americans.” A 
volume of four or five hundred of the Spanish songs (first, as of 
more universal appeal), arranged, translated and with critical 
notes, will make a rather respectable monument for the work of 
the youngest Society of the Institute in its first year. It is hoped 
also to issue a collection of say fifty of the choicest numbers. 
harmonized, as a popular edition. Next year a large volume of 
the Indian songs may well follow; then another in the Spanish 
and repeat. 

It is to activities of this sort—and like the saving of the Cabal- 
leria Collection of paintings, and of the Palmer-Campbell 
archaeological collection (see another page), that the Southwes 
Society invites the co-operation of good Americans everywhere. 
The more its membership, the more rapidly and thoroughly its 
work can be prosecuted—and the more will be saved to the 
public of the fast-vanishing treasures of American Archaeology. 


IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 
By EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR. 





LL round us here, in myriad number strown, 
The monstrous trunks, great chips and splinters lie, 
Of mighty trees that once besought the sky, 
Changed to bright jewels of enduring stone, 
\\hat eons on slow-pacing wings have flown 
Since first their verdure caught the sun’s fond eye, 
And since transfiguring nature bade them die, 
To rise resplendent in this desert lone. 
What glorious death was theirs, if death it be: 
To live in newer loveliness, and light 
The solitude with love-enkindling ray ; 
The toad’s and lizard’s beauty they may see, 
With many a bloom’s, behold the eagle’s flight, 
And on all hearts the hand of wonder lay. 


San Francisco, 
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Serenade. 


La Noche Esté Serena. 


La noche esta serena, tranquilo el aquilon ; 
Tu dulce sentinela te guarda el corazon. 

Y en alas de los zefiros, que vagan por doquier, 
Volande van mis suplicas, a ti, bella mujer. 
Volando van mis suplicas, a ti, bella mujer. 


De un corazon que te ama, recibe el tierno amor; 
No aumentes mas la llama, piedad a un trobador. 
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Y si te mueve a lastima mi eterno padecer, 
Como te amo, amame, bellisima mujer! 
Como te amo, amame, bellisima mujer! 


* 
* * 


So still and calm the night is, 
The very winds asleep; 
Thy heart’s so tender sentinel 
His watch and ward doth keep. 
And on the wings of zephyrs soft 
That wander how they will, 
To thee, oh woman fair, to thee 
My prayers go fluttering still. 


Oh take the heart’s love to thy heart 
Of one that doth adore! 

Have pity—add not to the flame 
That burns thy troubadour! 

And if compassion stir thy breast 
For my eternal woe, 

Oh, as I love thee, loveliest 
Of woman, love me so! 











LETTERS OF AN ARGONAUT. 


From August, 1849 to October, 1851 






HOMAS GOODWIN WELLS was the son of a country 
Hi doctor, born in Sutton, New Hampshire, in 1804. He 
} 






learned printing at Concord, N. H., and in 1827 went to 
® § Chili, where he published for some years “El Mercurio 
; j de Valparaiso,” said to have been the first newspaper is- 
+ » sued on the Pacific coast. He was also for some time 
“7 government printer in Santiago. Returning to New Eng- 

land, he married and entered into a publishing partner- 

ship in Cambridge, Mass. This firm failed. He then 
lived for a time in Walpole, N. H. In November, 1848, hearing 
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Thomas GOODWIN WELLS. 


of the discovery of gold in California, and eager alike to discharge 
his debts of honor and to retrieve his fortunes, he aided to form 
an association of gold-seekers. The Cheshire Company, recruited, 
as the name suggests, from the southwestern counties of New 
Hampshire. Eight of these and 161 others sailed with him, 
March 1, 1849, in the ship “Sweden” from Boston, via Cape Horn, 
for San Francisco, which they reached May 4, 1849. They had 
agreed to share with one another, till November 1, 1850, the 
profits of their enterprise or fortune. His own hope was to es- 
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tablish a bank; a small capital with which to inaugurate the 
enterprise had been loaned by his brother-in-law, Hamilton Wil- 
lis (of the banking firm of Willis & Co., Boston), who was to 
receive half the resulting profits. The voyage lasted 154 days, 
during which it is significant to note they spoke but one vessel 
pound for the United States. It was hard to get crews in 
those days to leave California. 

A bundle of Mr. Wells’s letters from San Francisco, addressed 
to his wife or collected by her, has recently been discovered. 
Naturally, personal and domestic interests occupy the largest 
place, but these letters tell also a dramatic story, with ascending 
action, climax, catastrophe, all strongly marked, and they afford 
by the way many striking glimpses of civic, economic and social 
conditions in the early days of San Francisco. An effort is here 
made to disengage passages of general interest from their con- 
text, while preserving, as far as may be, continuity in the story 
of one whom a contemporary called “the pioneer of banking” in 
San Francisco. 

August 27, 1849: . . . I consider my business prospects good, 
even exceeding what I anticipated before leaving home... . I 
can only speak yet of the prospects of business and not of its 
reality, for I have only had my office open for about a fortnight, 
but during that time I have done more than I expected... . | 
find winter is much the best business season here, the miners in 
some regions being obliged to leave on account of the rains and 
come here to make their remittances home, and that is my har- 
vest... . I think I cannot fail of reaching the point at which | 
aimed when I left home within two years. I am certain I could 
if I were entirely disconnected with the Cheshire Company... . 
I think I can make more money here in San Francisco than all 
of them together can realize at the mines. [This, as will appear, 
was the case.] They chose the San Joachim or southern mines, 
as they are at this time considered more healthy than those of 
the Sacramento. .. . They can hardly fail if they have their 
health, for there is gold in abundance in almost every part of 
this country. That is as certain as anything can be. It requires 
very hard labor to get it, and considerable exposure, but I sup- 
pose from reports there are now some 50,000 people at the mines 
and that they are earning from $16 to $25 on an average per day. 
But I suppose you will feel more interest in what relates to me 
personally than in what relates to the mines. Well, then, when 
I first arrived here I was utterly astonished at the state of things 
which I found here. Board $20 per week, room to sleep in $30 
per week, etc. Wages, common laborers getting $10 per day, 
carpenters $15, and rents and everything else in proportion. But 
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I soon ascertained that the profits on business of all kinds were 
graduated to meet these exorbitant prices, and therefore 1 made 
up my mind that this was precisely the state of things to answer 
my purpose; accordingly | looked around for a location for an 
office and found one that I thought would answer my purpose, 
a small room 15x18, for which I pay $300 per month, the cheapest 
rent on the square where I am located. I sleep on my counter 
in the office and get my own breakiast and tea, and dine at a 
hotel. I rise in the morning at sunrise, light my fire to heat 
water for tea, dress, sweep out the office, then take a cup of tea 
and bread and butter for breakfast, then take a walk for half an 
hour, after which I return and seat myself at the “seat of office.” 
My office has been open a fortnight and on Saturday night I set- 
tled up my accounts for the two weeks and found | had consid- 
erably more than made my expenses, large as they are; and this 
I think very well indeed for a beginning, as | have had every- 
thing to do myself, being an entire stranger and having ac- 
quaintances and friends to make—also when you consider that 
nearly all the bill or draft business is put off to the last week of 
the month . . . before the steamer for Panama, and that I have 
already engaged drafts to different parties to be drawn before 
the steamer sails which will pay me about $800 clear profit, and 
I have no doubt of drawing a good many more. |The capital 
on which this business was begun is nowhere indicated. He 
speaks of it as “comparatively nothing.” | 

September 25, 1849: . . . | have moved into a new office in a 
more business part of the town, |it was on the corner of Clay and 
Montgomery streets], and have hired a clerk, and find a plenty 
for us both to do from half past five in the morning until nine in 
the evening. We have had some berths for our beds put up in 
one corner of the office, with a screen partition where myself 
and clerk sleep, and for San Francisco we find ourselves in this 
respect very comfortable .... 1 am already doing a very respect- 
able banking business, many of the best merchants here deposit- 
ing their funds with me, as with a bank at home, and drawing 
checks as they make payments, on my office; my deposits for the 
last week of this nature have been from $30,000 to $40,000. I 
have also made arrangements ... to receive monthly by the 
steamers from Mexico a large amount of specie for the purchase 
of gold dust which is to be remitted to the Rothschilds of Lon- 
don for account of the Mexican banking house of Drocina & Co. 
The first shipment of $40,000 I received by the last steamer, and 
am now purchasing gold with it, for which I charge a handsome 
commission. .. . I think I am rapidly assuming a position as a 
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business man, which I covet and which I hope in a short time to 
make second to none in San Francisco. 

September 6, 1849: [To his wife’s suggestion that she should 
join him he replied:] San Francisco, as it is at present consti- 
tuted, is the last place in which I should desire to see those whom 
I so tenderly love; the whole place is in a transition state— 
everything temporary and nothing permanent. There are not a 
dozen dwelling houses in the city fit for a lady and children, ten- 
derly nurtured, to live in, and these rent for from $1,000 to $1,500 
per month—servants’ wages from $150 to $200 per month—so 
that what it would cost to live here one vear would render us 
completely independent for life at Walpole. In addition to this, 
there is not at present any society fit for children, or schools for 
them. The climate here I do not consider unhealthy after one 
becomes accustomed to it, but it certainly is uncomfortable in 
the extreme: at this season of the year we have strong winds in 
the after part of the day and, as everything is dry and parched 
for the want of rain, we are enveloped in a cloud of dust, which 
penetrates into every place and covers everything “as with a 
garment.” We have more or less of the sea fogs every day, and 
although these are very bracing and give one a ravenous appetite, 
vet they are very cold and unpleasant. . . . I have never done 
a harder day’s work in my life than today—plenty of business 
and hard work—never mind, the sooner home. 

October 28, 1849. . . . Business has poured in upon me like 
an avalanche ... having more than doubled, and from six 
o’clock in the morning until nine in the evening I have not a 
moment’s leisure. . . . I have never before been engaged in any 
business (except the management of our dear home at Walpole), 
so congenial to my feelings as that which T have created here: 
the negotiations are most of them of magnitude and the people 
we have to deal with do not stand for small things, but when 
they are once convinced you intend to deal with them honorably. 
they let you make your own terms: vou are constantly engaged 
with matters worthy the attention of a man of business capacity 
and which it is a pleasure for the mind to grapple with and over- 
come, and the profits in some measure correspond with the nature 
of the business done. I do not believe there is in the whole world, 
in any city of the same number of inhabitants, so large a propor- 
tion of energetic business men, those of enlarged and liberal 
views and untiring industry; every country in the world is rep- 
resented here, with perhaps its very best men, and I am also com- 
pelled to say with also some of its very worst men; but the good 
greatly predominates and consequently we have excellent order 
here, and I do not think life and property are safer in any city in 
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the United States than here. So much for the pleasant side of the 
picture. .. . But what I do not like is . . . the privations of a 
residence in this place, at least as it at present stands; some of 
these time, of course, will remedy, such as irregular living, want 
of vegetables, of which at times there are none to be had at any 
price, and at others a scanty supply, such as potatoes from 30 to 
75 cents a pound, pears 25 cents each, tomatoes ditto, and grapes 
a dollar a pound, squashes ditto, and eggs from $1 to $3 each. 
milk from 50 cents to $1 a quart—these are great privations, but 
time will remedy them. But the climate of San Francisco no time 
can possibly make anything but execrable—raw sea fogs with 
strong winds and clouds of dust, which penetrates everything and 
everywhere, renders this beyond comparison the most disagree- 
able place I ever lived in. And then at present there is great dis- 
tress among the people who are arriving here every day, both 
from home and from the mines; exposure and intemperance first 
and sickness last, are doing their work, and scenes are daily wit- 
nessed which make the heart ache, and which it is impossible to 
alleviate, and I greatly fear, as the winter approaches this will 
increase. It is estimated that we have a population here now of 
from 30,000 to 40,000, and of these I do not think one half are 
comfortably housed, the rest living in canvas tents, shantys, etc.. 
affording but little protection against the wind and rain; and 
then, too, when sickness occurs from these causes, many are not 
able to procure, from want of means, the necessary medical at- 
tendance and remedies or proper food for their situation, and 
the consequence is great suffering and death. 

November 11, 1849. ... There are no doubt parts of this 
same California where the climate is very fine. and where you 
might live in comparative comfort, but San Francisco is very far 
from being one of them. Such, for instance, as the Valley of the 
San José, fifty miles from here, and the valleys of Napa and So- 
noma about thirty miles; the climate of these places, I am told. 
is delicious, and they are very fertile and will very soon become 
peopled with Americans; so that when our bay becomes covered 
with steamboats a person can place his family in one of these lo 
calities and visit them two or three times a week and still do 
business in San Francisco, the only redeeming point of which, is 
that business can be done here and to the purpose. The 
Cheshire Company have not succeeded very well mining, though 
I have no doubt they have made every exertion to do so. 
Captain Greene [of Hopkinton, N. H.], has been with me about 
siv weeks. . . . 1 want such a person here with me very much, 
so that J can feel safe if I am obliged to leave the office on busi- 


ness for an hour or so: he has entire charge of the gold dust, and 
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stands at the scales all day, and is a very busy man at that. I 
have also a book-keeper, and we all have just as much as we can 
do. I am about enlarging my office and think it probable I shall 
be obliged to hire another clerk in a short time. 

November 28, 1849. . . . Since I last wrote you I have made 
a very important change in my business relations. The Cheshire 
Company, by unanimous and mutual consent, and in all friendly 
feeling, have dissolved, and Iam a free man. This has been done 
in consequence of an offer I made them, to pay them so much 
money and release me from my engagements with them, viz: 
$2,000 each in hand, and $1,000 each payable in one year. This is 
a large sum of money to be sure, but if I do as well in December 
as I have done this present month, I shall have made enough 
and more than enough to pay it all; and then all I make will be 
my own—no division of profits by nine—and if nothing untoward 
happens, I think in one year from that time I shall make money 
enough to pay all my honorary debts and have ample inde- 
pendence left for our own wants. I am sure to do this if business 
continues as it is, and I do not see why it should not grow bet- 
ter... . Whether E. B. could succeed in gathering a Unitarian 
Society here, I should consider very doubtful—or even whether 
those of us who might be interested in the matter could raise 
money to support him decently is a question. It would take 
from $40 to $50 per week, and at present I know of but four or 
five who would be disposed to take hold of the matter in earnest. 
However, I intend fo make it my business to make the necessary 
inquiries and see what can be done. . . . It has been by proclama- 
tion of our good governor, Thanksgiving Day here throughout 
California—but precious little Thanksgiving have I had, having 
been hard at work all day. The members of the Cheshire Com- 
pany, in consequence of our dissolution, and also in consequence 
of the day, invited me to a dinner with them at a restaurant, one 
of the best here, and what do vou think they had the modesty 
to ask for a dinner for each of? Why, only $20! Only $180 for 
a dinner for us; and I vetoed the dinner at once, and told them 
we would postpone our Thanksgiving dinner until we return 
home, when I invited them all to our house, and if we don’t give 
them a good dinner it will go hard with us I think! . . . I never 
had so much or so profitable business as during the last few days. 

December 28, 1849. . . . My health and business both continue 
good. The latter especially is rapidly increasing in magnitude 
and in profit. I think I do not flatter myself when I say that my 
banking house now stands the first in San Francisco, both in 
point of respectability and means; as you well know, I arrived 
here with comparatively nothing, but I have now all the capital 
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I want, and this has been done simply by securing the confidence 
of the public by my manner of doing business, which I certainly 
have aimed to make high-minded and honorable. The conse- 
quence is, that the deposits of money flow in upon me from all 
quarters, both for use and safe keeping, and my banking business 
is greater than that of any two other houses in the city, my de- 
posits on the 1st of December amounting to $132,000, and it is 
now much larger as I open two or three new accounts almost 
every day. . . . All my plans for business operations have proved 
eminently successful, particularly my arrangement for receiving 
money from Mexico and investing it in gold dust on Mexican 
account, which gives me a controlling influence in the gold 
market here. I have really in these few months accomplished the 
work of years for any other position or any other country. 


[To be continued. ] 


GIVE ME ROOM. 
By GERALD STANLEY LEE. 
tas of flowers, singers of nooks in Space, 


Petal-mongers, embroiderers of words 
In the music-haunted houses of the birds, 
Singers with the thrushes and pewees 
In the glimmer-lighted roofs 
Of the trees— 
Unhand my soul. 
Buds with singing in their hearts, 
Birds with blooms upon their wings, 
All the wandering whispers of delight, 
The near familiar things; 
Voice of pine trees, winds of daisies, 
Sounds of going in the grain 
Shall not bind me to thy singing 
When the sky with God is ringing 
For the Joy of the Rain. 
Sea and star and hill and thunder, 
Dawn and sunset, noon and night, 
All the vast processional of the wonder 
Where the worlds are, 
Where my soul is, 
Where the shining tracks are 
For the spirit’s flight— 
Lift thine eyes to these 
From the haunts of dewdrops, 
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GIVE ME ROOM 


Hollows of the flowers, 
Caves of bees 

That sing like thee, 
Only in their bowers; 
From the stately growing cities 

Of the little blowing leaves, 

To the infinite windless eaves 

Of the stars; 

From the dainty music of the ground, 
The dim innumerable sound 

Of the Mighty Sun 

Creeping in the grass, 

Softest stir of His feet 

(Where they go 

Far and slow 

On their immemorial beat 

Of buds and seeds 

And all the gentle and holy needs 

Of flowers), 

To the old eternal round 

Of the Going of His Might, 

Above the confines of the dark, 

Odors and winds and showers, 

Day and night, 

Above the dream of death and birth 
Flickering East and West, 

Boundaries of a Shadow of an Earth— 
Where He wheels 

And soars 

And plays 

In illimitable light, 

Sends the singing stars upon their ways 
And on each and every world 

When The Little Shadow for its Little Sleep 
Is furled— 

Pours the Days. 


As The Sun sings 

So shall the Song be; 

Beauty in its lowest rounds, 
Wonder in its highest bounds— 
So shall The Song be. 









































MAGNIFICAT. 
By ARTHUR BENNETT. 


’D rather hear the mocking-bird at dawn, the mother-quail 

1 a-chuckling “choo-wat,” 
The little chicks a-cheeping as they feed, right here, on any 
morning, in my hut, 

Than hear a double-breasted brassy band—than pay to hear a 
maestro and be bored— 

Or hear a choir of high-priced singers sing, pretending that 
they’re singing to the Lord; 


I’d rather hear these children laugh and call, and watch the little 
skeezicks run around, 

Independent, and innocent and all, just careless of who thinks he 
owns the ground, 

Than hear some hoary sacerdote intone to bless his country’s 
banner and its sword, 

Or hear a congregation’s surf-like sound that thinks it’s praying 
to the Lord. 


The canticle He loves these children sing; the way He loves they 
As, hand-in-hand, they wander down the road to bring the mail 


and see the stage go through ; 
They stand and watch the sunlight on the leaves—as thus a 


follow, two and two, 


passing angel had adored— 
And, speechless, bless the lovely world awhile—for that is how 
they pray unto the Lord. 


Ensenada, Lower Cal. 


THE HUNGER OF MATERNITY. 
By WILL C. BARNES. 


the untamed land where wild things still might wander. 






¥.,. Not far away, two close companions were frolicking, a 
im blue-eyed girl and her faithful nurse, Shep, the tawny 
collie. 
Ne The primitive headquarters of the vaqueros, were set 
er’ arm close against the hills, that rose precipitously, their lower 
stretches covered with chaparral; higher up were oak and pine, 
a dense wood. A brook ran out of a near-by glen, passing a 
stone’s throw from the door, and there the little one usually could 
be found, pelting the babbling water or threshing it with twigs. 
Even now, the playmates were making toward it, a rather un- 
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certain way for the little legs that wavered unsteadily. The 
collie managed to keep always between the baby and the water, 
and the mother, busy with the evening meal, trusted them, watch- 
ing them now and again from the open door. 

They had been out of sight not very long when she was startled 
by the angry barking of Shep. Before she could reach the door. 
her senses reeled at the frightened screams of the baby. She 
caught a loaded rifle from the wall, and ran out, urged by the fury 
of a mother protecting her young. 

A she-bear, shadowy, dreadful, closely followed by Shep in 
a frenzy of rage and fear, trotted swiftly up the hillside. The 
great brute, her head held high, carried in her jaws the blue- 
hooded, blue-cloaked baby, her limbs struggling vainly, her 
screams growing fainter as the bear climbed higher. 

The lithe, strong body of the woman swung across the space 
that separated them. The setting sun threw golden lances at the 
long shadows on the hillsides, and the panting mother, with the 
rifle in her hands, was fantastically silhouetted on the tender ver- 
dure of the sward. She kept bravely on, but her breath was fail- 
ing, the throb of her heart beating in her ears, her exhausted legs 
dragging heavily, while the robber drew away from her. 

The woman saw the uselessness of the chase, saw her darling 
borne swiftly to death, passing away forever. The beating of 
her heart grew still, and in her straining ears there sounded 
faintly, ceaselessly, the screaming of a baby. She gripped at the 
rifle in her hands, rested it on a jutting rock, aimed carefully and 
fired. The bullet struck close to the bear, which, at the report, 
broke into a gallop, and disappeared in the woods, Shep closely 
following. 

The mother sank on the ground, her frantic cries echoing from 
glen to glen, as she called for her baby, her darling, for her hus- 
band; as she called on God to have pity on her, vainly called till 
her voice was throttled by her sobbing, till her sight was blinded 
by her weeping. Only the gentle echoes gave answer, only the 
kindly earth gave pity. 

The setting sun went down behind the rim of the hills, and left 
the eastern slopes in shadow. A deeper gloom lay on the spirit 
of the woman, the blackest shadow that can fall on a mother. 
She helplessly wondered how so short a time could change 
sweetest joy to bitterest despair. Hastening back to the house, 
she rang the alarm call on the big ranch-bell. 

The vaqueros galloped swiftly in, armed themselves, and gath- 
ered the dogs for the chase. The ready hounds took up the scent, 
baying joyously as they sped away before the men. They crossed 
the chaparral, and ran swiftly into the timber. The trail led to 
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the head-waters of the little brook flowing past the house, and 
there in the gloom of night they lost it. The bear must have 
waded far up the stream before she crossed; for, beat about as 
they would, they could not find the track. 

All night long the men hunted. Their rough, hardy natures 
knew no fear. Now, when a human life was in danger, a life dear 
to them all, they were reckless. Half way between midnight and 
dawn they gathered for a council, then separated widely, aband- 
oning their horses to search on foot. The father of the little one 
took the roughest territory, and cautiously groped his way to the 
highest ravines. 

Halting on a point of rock, he stood listening. Shep had not 
returned. If she were alive, he hoped to hear her bark; he was 
sure she would scent him if he were near her. The baby long 
since must be dead, yet perhaps he might find enough of her to 
make a grave for the mother’s sake. And the bear—that must 
be killed for the sake of all that were living. 

A faint sound floated on the chill night air. It startled him, 
like the distant cry of a child. It could not be. His overstrained 
attention was playing wild with his fancy. Again he heard that 
noise. What if she were lying torn and mutilated where the bear 
had left her? What if he must carry her back to die in her 
mother’s arms? He sank weakly to the rock he stood upon, his 
breath short and panting, the rifle clutched in his hands. 

When he heard the sound for the third time, it seemed like the 
howl of a coyote. He hastened toward it; there it was again. It 
was not a coyote, but a dog, and in distress. He soon was near 
enough to recognize the voice of Shep, and she, hearing him, 
whined coaxingly. 

He knelt beside the helpless brute and reached down to her. 
His fingers touched a sticky, clammy spot, and she cried with 
pain, licking the hand that was hurting her. She was weak and 
worn, and trembled with cold. He wrapped his coat about her, 
and waited for the dawn already splashing the east with a faint 
shimmer. 

When the full light came, he made out a dim trail winding to 
a rocky glen above him. He followed the path until it led him 
between two narrow walls. Before him the shadows still lay 
deep and the brush grew thick, but through it was a well-worn 
trail, and the scent of him, that might warn any wild thing hidden 
there, was carried away by a cool breeze drifting downward into 
the valley. 

He looked to his rifle. It was ready. Silently entering the 
shadows, he proceeded cautiously, stopping frequently to listen. 
He had not gone far when a peculiar sound halted him. Nothing 
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like it had he ever before heard. It grew more distinct as he ad- 
vanced. With all the skill of a woodsman he crept nearer—it 
came from above him. ‘aking infinite care, he climbed the rocky 
wall. As he glanced about him he could see the rising sun 
yellowing the barren hillsides; mountain quail were whistling 
good-morning to their neighbors. 

At the foot of a leaning pine tree, in a narrow basin of rocks 
overhung by shrubs, the she-bear lay stretched full length on her 
side, the baby nestling happily against her warm, furry hide. 

The whining sound, almost human in its caressing note, still 
came to the listening man, holding him spellbound as he watched 
them. ‘he baby’s head lay against the tiank of the bear, who 
kept moving, moving, as if to call the attention of the little one to 
the swelling founts of her maternity. ‘Lhe hand of the child, 
resting conhdingly against the bear, iound one, caressed it; then 
the pink lips hungrily caught and sucked. he baby’s own 
mother could have given no sign of greater ecstacy, of blessed- 
ness, than did the mother bear. 

Something gripped the throat of the man, choking him with 
an aching pain. ‘Lhe life of this brute that, all night long, he had 
panted for, was here at his will—at the muzzle of his rifle. To 
take it now seemed to him like taking the life of a woman, and 
he felt as if he were an assassin. 

The baby, still patting her foster mother, lifted up her face 
and cooed. ‘he bear reached gently round and licked the un- 
covered leg of the little one, making a sound he so often had heard 
in the silent night, the crooning of her mother. 

He softly cocked his weapon. ‘he bear must have heard, for 
she lifted her head alertly, sniffing the air. A low, warning zrowl 
came from her throat, and the baby hugged close, hiding her face 
in the shaggy hair. How quickly the primeval wildness in man 
will develop itself! 

That erect, defiant head was a safe mark for the father. The 
warning growl had made a beast again of the bear, and roused 
the killing instinct in the man. He aimed carefully—it was life 
against life, now. The bullet plunged into the almost human 
brain, and with scarcely a tremor, the savage foster-mother lay 
dead beside his baby. 

He leaped over the rocky wall of the lair, and stood above his 
own little girl, who shrank from him and cried out. Something 
lying on the rocks beyond her, caught his attention; it proved to 
be twin cubs, not two days dead. He pushed their stiffened 
bodies with his foot, turned to their mother where his baby still 
was clinging, then raised the little one up. She knew her father 
now, and clasping her arms about his neck, prattled to him. 
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He folded her close, burying his face in the blue coat, to hide 
the sobs of joy for his baby restored unharmed—of sorrow for the 
dead brute-mother, who had hungered with so great a hunger for 
a little one, that she stole his own. 

The echo of his shot reached the ears of his companions, and 
long before noon the searching party joyously returned home, 
bearing in their arms the baby and Shep. The little one cried 
out with gladness when she recognized the house. The mother, 
shrouded in the gloom of her chamber, still sobbing on her lonely 
bed, heard the cry, and with another like it, sprang through the 
open door and caught the baby to her heart. 

When the father returned again to the house, he stopped at the 
threshold and looked in. The little girl lay on her mother’s 
breast, drawing through her baby lips the warm life current. He 
saw their caresses ; he heard a crooning sound that only a mother 
can make. It took him back to the hills where the mother-bear 
lay dead, her maternal hunger forever satisfied. 


San Francisco. 


THE “SHOOTING UP” OF HORSE HEAD. 
By CHARLES D. STUART. 


HE town of Horse Head had turned over a new leaf. 
There was to be no more “Shooting up” of the village. 
Patience ceased to be a virtue when the “Cross J” outfit 
shipped their last train of steers, and everybody in the 
gang came into town for a big time which culminated 
in a general shooting up of the place. The lights in 
all the saloons were bored full of holes; the solitary 
streec lamp-post, standing in front of the “Apache 
House’’—and the pride of the old woman’s heart, who 

kept the place—was riddled over and over again, and every 

woman in town scared into a fit of hysterics. Then the town 

people rose up in their wrath and called on the marshal to put a 

stop to it, or resign his office. 

Now Jenkins, the Marshal, who held the position by virtue of 
his ability to shoot quick and true, was something of a diplomat. 
He was not anxious to have a row with any of the boys if it 
could be avoided, and he was still further anxious not to lose the 
confidence of the town people, a nominating convention being due 
before long. Jenkins was a candidate for the Sheriff's office on 
the Democratic ticket, and in Colorado County a nomination 
on that ticket was equivalent to an election. 

Accordingly, being of a diplomatic turn of mind, as aforesaid, 
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he decided that a little scheming on his part might work to his 
advantage. To this end, he rode off down to the little cotton- 
wood “bosque” a few miles below town, where the outfit was 
camped, busily engaged in shoeing up horses for another trip 
into the mountains and overhauling the wagon generally. 

The result of his visit was, that he was authorized by the guilty 
“punchers” to enter into negotiations with the town Justice and 
make some sort of terms with him, based upon their pleading 
guilty and promising good behavior for the future. 

All of this Jenkins successfully accomplished, and about three 
o'clock the next afternoon the wily Marshal rode into town ac- 
companied by eight or ten of the boys. Being arraigned before 
the town barber, who upheld the dignity of the law for the town 
as Justice of the Peace, they gravely plead guilty to disturbing the 
peace and dignity of the place, were fined one dollar and costs 
each, which they promptly paid and were profuse in their prom- 
ises for the future. 

But alas for such promises! “Cow punchers is pore weak 
critters shore,” old Dad, the cook, used to say; and before sunset 
that day every last one of them, unmindful of promises or pledges, 
was again full of enthusiasm and cheap whiskey. 

“Tex,” the bartender at the “Bucket of Blood,” had all their 
six-shooters behind the bar, and, for safety, he had slyly removed 
all the cartridges and inserted empty shells in their place. 

About sunset the gang started for camp, and with many warn- 
ings from Tex not to shoot until clear out of town, he turned 
over their weapons to them. They mounted their ponies and 
struck out on a dead run down the main street, whooping and 
yelling like a bunch of coyotes, but carefully refraining from 
firing a shot. Below town, however, about half a mile, the white 
“Yard Limit” sign of the railroad company, was too good a mark 
for the crowd to pass unchallenged. 

True, the heavy piece of boiler iron, some thirty inches across, 
was pierced in a hundred places from previous attacks, but a few 
more wouldn't hurt it; and Baldy Peters, the crack shot of the 
camp, drew his revolver, and spurring his pony into a dead run, 
took quick aim at the black spot in the centre and pulled trigger 

But no answering shot came, and although he tried all five 
of the chambers (no true cowboy or frontiersman, ever carries 
six cartridges in his revolver), they were all silent. 

Baldy jerked his pony up on its haunches, and carefully ex- 
amined the cvlinder. Sure enough, every shell was there, but 
empty. 

Jack Gibson, who had followed Baldy, had the same luck, and 
when the crowd all came up, a general investigation followed. 
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It did not take them long to see that they had been tricked by 
some one. 

Their indignation knew no bounds. “Jes’ to think,” said Big 
Pete.” “Sposin’ one of us ud a-got inter a row, and some blame 
town galoot had a-drawed a gun on him, wouldn’t he a-ben in a 
fine ole fix, to a-jerked his hog-leg [Cowboy—six-shooter] and 
nary a bean in the wheel?” 

And the more they thought about it the madder they got. Re- 
venge they must have. What its form they scarcely knew, nor 
cared. Without more talk they all reloaded their weapons from 
their well-filled belts and turned their horses’ heads towards 
town, speculating as they rode along as to just what they would 
do to show the town of Horse Head the danger of monkeying 
with a cow puncher’s weapons. 

As they slowly rode back they hatched up a plan suggested 
from the fertile brain of Mac, the horse wrangler, that they 
thought would, if successfully carried out, give them the requisite 
amount of satisfaction for their wounded dignity. 

It was on Tex, the bartender, and Jenkins, the town marshal, 
that they poured out the vials of their wrath. Who else than 
they, would have removed the cartridges from all those cylinders 
and replaced them with empty shells? 

Now they knew that Tex was the Marshal’s right-hand man, 
when it came to any trouble, and that, during the shipping season, 
when the outfits were around town a good deal, each of them 
kept a horse in the corral back of the Bucket of Blood, ready for 
any emergency. 

Arriving in town they proceeded to get gloriously full again, 
while Tex and Jenkins, secure in the knowledge of all those 
empty shells they had placed in their revolvers, enjoyed the fun 
and allowed them full play. 

Along towards ten o’clock, the boys all drifted down to the 
only restaurant in Horse Head that kept open all night as well as 
all day. It was kept by “Chinese Louie,” an almond-eyed celes- 
tial, who ran a store, a restaurant, a wash-house, and the village 
photograph gallery, all under one long roof. Now when a 
puncher gets into a restaurant, the only thing he craves is ham- 
and-eggs. Of beef, he has a surfeit. The menu of the round-up 
wagon is coffee, bread, and meat three times a day with awful 
regularity. Therefore, the gang was soon busy, seated at the 
long counter on the high stools. After they had eaten their 
fill each wadded up his paper napkin and fired it at the cook, lit 
a cigar from the case at the end of the counter, and paid his bill. 
Then the fun opened by some one pulling a revolver, and taking 
a shot at the big kerosene lamp that hung from the ceiling. 
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In an instant fifty shots were fired, every lamp in the place 
was out and bored full of holes, the fancy water-cooler that sat 
in the corner was riddled, and the coffee and tea-pots on the big 
range behind the counter, as well as a lot more tempting marks 
in the way of cooking utensils that hung over head on a rack, 
were turned into sieves. 

Poor Chinese Louie and his assistant lost no time in making 
themselves scarce; and, after it got too dark, for want of lamp- 
light, to see to shoot anything more, the now hilarious punchers 
snorting 


swaggered out to their ponies standing quietly at the 
Post,” in front, and with a parting volley up the main street 
towards the Bucket of Blood, rode furiously out of town. 

Instead of going straight on down the railroad track, they 
turned sharp to the left at the first corner, and headed for the 
county bridge, which spanned the Rio Puerco at Horse Head. 
This was a wooden structure, with huge beams over head and 
some six or seven long spans. 

Just as they turned the corner out of the main street, a couple 
of shots whistled past the bunch, which showed that Tex and 
the Marshal were alive and in pursuit. This was what the boys 
wanted, and they gave shrill yells of defiance, as they pounded 
through the heavy sand that covered the road to the bridge. 

They slowed down along here to give their pursuers a chance 
to catch up a little, and when Tex and the Marshal announced 
their coming by more shots, some of which came pretty near into 
the bunch of riders they fired a few in reply, and thundered across 
the bridge at full speed, in spite of the warning sign, that prom- 
ised all sorts of fines and imprisonments for any one “riding 
across this bridge faster than a walk.” 

Along about the center span, four of the boys, Baldy Peters, 
Jack Gibson, Dutch Henry, and Long Jim, dropped from their 
saddles, their ropes in their hands, and, two on each side of the 
roadway, in the shelter of the huge beams, hastily made loops in 
their ropes and awaited the coming of the two pursuers. 

The rest of the gang clattered across the bridge with shrill 
whoops and out onto the hard rocky road beyond, with the four 
loose horses following them as if their riders were still on their 
backs. 

Now the four men on the bridge were the most skillful rope- 
tossers in all that range. When I say “rope tossers,” I mean that 
instead of swinging the rope around their heads before throwing, 
they spread it out behind and to one side of them, and with a 
quick graceful throw or toss, launched it with unerring aim over 
the head of the animal at which they threw. This method is 
used almost entirely in catching horses out of the “cavvyard,” 
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and also in catching calves out of a herd, as it is done so quietly 
and easily that the animal is snared before it has a chance to 
dodge or move. 

Now Tex and the Marshal were not quite so foolhardy or 
ignorant as to feel that they could capture and arrest the crowd 
they were after, but the Marshal wanted that nomination in the 
fall and felt it was a good chance to make a “rep” for himself, 
and Tex was to be his chief deputy if elected, so he was eager 
to do something to prove his valor also. 

Their idea, therefore, was to make a sort of “grand stand play,” 
follow the boys out a way, fire a few shots after them at parting 
and come back to town. Hearing them rattle across the bridge, 
and out over the rocky road beyond it, they feared no trap or 
ambush and so kept riding ahead in their wake, firing a shot every 
few seconds as much to show the town people what they were up 
to as anything else. 

As they passed the spot where the four boys were awaiting 
them, four silent ropes settled down over the heads and shoulders 
of the luckless officers of the law. Going at full speed as they 
were, there was no chance to throw off those snake-like coils. 
and the two riders were jerked backwards over their horses’ hips 
and landed heavily upon the hard plank flooring of the bridge. 

The Marshal’s six-shooter went off into the air, as he wildly 
threw up his arms to clear his body of that python-like embrace, 
while the one Tex held in his hands flew off into space and 
drooped into the muddy waters below. Both were stunned by 
the force of the fall, and lay as if dead on the bridge, but no 
sooner had they struck than they were promptly “covered” by 
the four men. 

The avengers first took their small “hogging ropes” (a short 
piece of rope about six feet long, which every well-regulated 
puncher carries either in his saddle pocket or else around his 
waist, to be used in tying together the feet of any cow or steer he 
might have to tie down on the range), and secured their pris- 
oner’s wrists firmly behind their backs; then they took one rope 
and wound it round and round the men’s bodies from shoulders 
to heels, so that moving their feet or arms was a matter of im- 
possibility. 

To do this was not hard, for both men were stunned from their 
fearful fall, and lay like dogs while the boys worked on them. 

The end of the second rope they passed through under the arms, 
around the body and tied in a “bowline hitch” behind the back. 
The two luckless officers were by this time regaining conscious- 
ness and began to curse and struggle, but to no avail. 
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At first they feared they were to be hung, and begged for their 
lives like good fellows; but as they were swung off the edge of 
the bridge and found how they were lashed with ropes, they 
plead even more fervently; for it looked as if the boys meant to 
drown them like rats in a cage. But all to no avail. The boys 
never answered a word, but went ahead with their work in the 
most mater-of-fact way imaginable. 

The ropes, tied as they were, suspended the men by the arms 
in such a way that they hung fairly upright, and without any 
particular pain or suffering from them. 

Now the water of the Puerco is about as vile-smelling and 
oleaginous stuff as any one ever saw, tasted or smelled; indeed 
the offensiveness of the water suggested the name of the river. 
Especially in time of floods, does it deserve its name. The water, 
then, is more like thin gruel, of a yellowish red color, and smells 
to Heaven. 

Into this mess the conspirators slowly lowered the two officers 
of the law, regardless of their prayers, entreaties, threats or 
curses, of each of which the two men poured out a liberal supply 
in tones to wake the dead. 

A turn of the rope about a rod of the bridge served to check 
the speed of their descent, and, while Baldy Peters got over the 
railing and down onto the stone abutment that he might the 
better see how far to lower the men, the rest held onto the ropes 
and let them down. 

Baldy, crouching low on the abutment peered down into the 
darkness and gave orders for the work, so that when he gave the 
word to tie the two ropes, each man was swinging in water about 
breast deep. 

He clambered back onto the bridge, saw that the ropes were 
tied securely to the bridge timbers, and the four punchers hastened 
out into the darkness after the rest of the gang, who were waiting 
for them not far off. 

The next morning about daybreak four horsemen rode out of 
the camp and headed for the New Mexico line, across which they 
felt themselves reasonably safe, for they well knew that the 
Marshal would never follow and bring them back to relate in 
court the way they outwitted him and Tex. All they feared was 
that he would take a shot at them the first time he got sight of 
them, as he certainly would have done had he ever “met up with” 
either of the guilty four. 

The boys were “drifters” anyhow, as much at home in one place 
as another, and good hands were always in demand on the 
ranches in those days: so it mattered little where they brought up. 
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As for the Marshal and Tex, their first impression was that they 
were to be lynched ; then they thought they were to drown, which 
was even worse; finally, however, when they realized what the 
boys really meant to do, their rage knew no bounds. 

I honestly think that the Marshal would have preferred to be 
hung; for he quickly foresaw that when they were rescued, the 
ridicule that the affair would cause throughout the county would 
everlastingly kill his chances for any office. Had they been hung, 
or even drowned, they would have been heroes, even though dead 
heroes, but this trick would turn a laugh against them as long 
as they lived. In spite of the cold greasy water in which they 
swung and floated, for all the world, as one of the rescuers put it 
the next morning, “like a couple of cork floats on a fish line,” 
their blood fairly boiled with rage, at the thought of how they had 
been tricked. 

Luckily for the two unfortunates, right below the place from 
which they were lowered, instead of the river running in its 
regular channel, there was a great eddy, or swirl, where the water 
had cut out a deep hole in the sandy river-bed. Here the water 
was quite deep and had but little movement except a slow circling 
motion. In this the two officers swung at anchor from midnight 
until broad daylight. The water caused the ropes to shrink and 
draw, until they suffered a great deal where they cut into their 
wrists, making it an utter impossibility for them to untie the 
knots although they worked for hours trying to get them loose in 
some way. 

The water was cold and their limbs soon became so numb that 
they could hardly move either hands or legs. 

The boys, in lowering them down, had been cunning enough 
to fasten them far enough apart so they could not aid each other 
to get loose, and while, from the motion of the water, they occa- 
sionally bumped up against one another, they quickly drifted 
apart as helpless as if in two straight jackets. 

About sunrise, a Mormon boy belonging to a freighter outfit 
that was camped over in town, going out after the horses which 
had been taken across the river the night before to graze, came 
whistling down the road to the bridge, and started across it. 

As soon as his first footfalls were heard on the flooring of the 
structure, the two almost helpless men below roused up and 
began to call as loudly as they were able, what with their numb 
lips and jaws that were chattering like castanets. 

The lad took one hasty look over the railing of the bridge, and 
with a shriek of terror, fled towards town as fast as his feet could 
carry him. 
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Here he told the first man he met that he had seen two bodies 
hanging to the bridge, and a crowd was soon on the way to the 
river, expecting to find the results of a vigilance committee sus- 
pended from the stringers. 

Well, to make a long story short, they pulled them up onto the 
bridge, and cut the ropes that bound them. Both men were so 
stiff that they had to be carried to town, and the doctor and 
several men worked over them for more than an hour rubbing 
their stiffened limbs and restoring the circulation. 

They each caught horrible colds and it was a wonder they 
didn’t both die from the exposure. However, when they told 
the story of their capture, the whole town went to laughing. 
The more they laughed, the more ridiculous the whole thing 
seemed to grow to the rough and ready men of the place. 

Of course the story lost nothing in the telling and soon the 
entire county was laughing too. 

Jenkins’s chief political opponent made the most of it and as 
there is nothing in the world so deadly as ridicule under such 
conditions, Jenkins was literally laughed into political obscurity. 

About that time Wells-Fargo Express Company feared a hold- 
up along the road and were looking for guards, and Jenkins and 
Tex, glad to leave the scene of their adventure, secured positions 
as guards and soon dropped out of Horse Head society as repre- 

The boys of the Cross ] outfit, the next time they came into 


town, chipped in a dollar each and gave it to old Dad, the cook, 


sented by the gang around the Bucket of Blood and its vicinity. 


who was counted as the luckiest “wheel” player in the country. 

Dad took the money, and, with a burst of good luck, soon ran 
it up to something over a hundred dollars at the roulette wheel. 
This entire amount he gave to Jackson, the wagon boss, who went 
down to Chinese Louie’s place, and poured it all out onto the 
counter before his astonished eves, as a peace offering from the 
“shoot-em-up” crowd that had wrecked his place. 

That night about midnight, Louie and his assistant set out to 
the boys the very swellest “feed” his culinary abilities could 
prepare, and the affair of the shooting-up of Horse Head was thus 
ainicably settled over the viands that the Chinaman had furnished: 

But to this very hour they haven’t gotten over laughing about 
the way the Cross J boys put the Marshal and Tex to soak that 
night under the bridge, in the cold, nasty waters of the Rio 
Puerco. 


Dorsey N. M. 
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THE EYES OF JUDAH. 
By WASHINGTON MATHEWS. 


Ope portals of the synagogue before me open wide; 
And slowly through them from within there pours a living 
tide. 
I stand beside the steps and gaze upon each passing face, 
And in the eyes of Judah read the story of a race. 


The sordid eyes of Judah—the eyes to earth cast down, 
While, all unseen above them an angel holds a crown; 
The eyes of Judas fallen from sainthood and from fame, 
To gain, with his. poor silver dole, an execrated name. 


The noble eyes of Judah—of men whose great names throng 
The pages of our history, whose deeds inspire our song. 

O, Fold of Judah; fruitful, throughout the vanished years, 
In statesmen, bards and martyrs, in sages and in seers. 


The warlike eyes of Judah—that seldom shine today 

As on the night when Gideon bade three hundred trumpets play : 
The eyes of David when he smote Goliath with a stone, 

Of Joshua when he stopped the moon in fateful Ajalon. 


The patient eyes of Judah—through many hundred years 
They've lifted to Jehovah their glances dimmed with tears; 
In Ghetto and in Judenstrass, in dungeon and in flame, 
They’ve watched for a Messiah, for such as never came. 

The crafty eyes of Judah—with arching glance and wise— 
O, Leah the forsaken! had Laban not such eyes? 

Was such the glance of Jacob, when, speaking filial words, 
He practiced cunning arts and robbed thy father’s herds? 


The love-lit eyes of Judah—that conquered hearts of stone, 
That won Ahasuerus’ love and guided Persia’s throne. 

Today, O, glorious Esther! the lights of Purim shine 

In memory of the conquest of those brave eyes of thine. 

The cruel eyes of Judah—that saw the thorny crown 

Upon His bleeding temples by heavy hands pressed down, 

And gleamed when scornful laughter with mocking shouts did 


blend: 
“If Thou art truly Son of God, now from the cross descend!” 


The tender eyes of Judah—such eyes as lit the face 

Of dying Jesus when he prayed for mercy on his race— 

His palate parched with thirst, his brow damp with the morta! 
dew: 

“O, Father mine! Forgive them; they know not what they do.” 


Washington, D. C. 


pad 








HER HERITAGE. 
By KATHRYNE WILSON. 


HE long, quivering rays of the afternoon sun 
fell aslant the clumps of sage-brush that 
dotted the plain, and threw ragged shadows 
upon the alkaline soil. Hovering just over 
the tops of the bushes, the heat waves trem- 












2 thin, limpid air. In a gully, between two undula- 

tions of the plain too insignificant to be termed 
hills, a bit of moisture had seeped down, and there a little plot 
of bunch-grass eked out its pale-green existence in defiance of 
the hot winds that swept across the parched prairie land. 

On the bosom of this little oasis and within the shadow cast 
by one of the mounds, a girl lay outstretched, with hands clasped 
under her head and eyes fixed dreamily upon a faint blue line 
just above the horizon to the westward. Near by, a pinto pony, 
with reins dangling loosely between his forefeet, was making 
futile attempts to convert a pink sunbonnet into fodder. 

The occasional bellow of cattle or the tinkle of a cowbell came 
faintly from a distance through the hazy, pink-blue atmosphere 
that hung between earth and sky. Crickets chirped shrilly and 
hopped about discontentedly from shadow to shadow. The 
dreamy, drowsy languor of midsummer was abroad in the land 
a midsummer that, on the cattle ranges of Eastern Montana, 
is a seemingly endless monotony, aggravated by the sense of 
isolation which such an expanse of country conveys. 

The girl was in the depths of a reverie. The blue line at 
which she gazed was a mountain range, an outskirt of the Rock- 
ies, visible through the rarified air a hundred miles away. It 
lay close down to the edge of the plain in a faint, irregular form 
—a mere phantom. But to the prairie girl it represented civili- 
zation, ambition, happiness. It meant the end of mere existence 
and the beginning of life. It meant intercourse with other hu- 
man beings, contact with the world. For over there, beyond 
that spur, lay the capitol of the state—a city of thousands of peo- 
ple. Thousands! How enormous that word seemed to her, 
whose experience had been limited to a little universe of perhaps 
twenty-five individuals. 

Once she had been there—to Helena. Her father had taken 
her when he went to sell a large herd of cattle. She wondered if 
she would ever forget it. At the depot had been lined up square 
“buggies” with windows, and the bewildering shouts of the 
drivers had given her a panic of fear. Then for the first time 
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she had seen street cars, and she had not ceased wondering at 
them before she found herself in a hotel, which, with its blue- 
velvet chairs, chenille curtains and red carpet, had seemed to her 
a dream of loveliness, 

She had walked the streets with her father in a dazed kind of 
way, confused by the people, the wagons, the carriages and the 
gaily-decked show-windows where she feasted her eyes on things 
she had never known were in existence. ‘The street hawkers 
were objects of curiosity to her. There was the candy-and- 
peanut vender who called out his wares persuasively. And the 
fat old horse-radish man clad in blue jumper and overalls, with 
his basket of horse-radish over one arm, standing on a corner 
waiting for custom. ‘Lhe newsboys shrieked into her ears, the 
car-beils clanged, whistles blew, wagons rattled over the ill- 
paved streets—the whole jangling, bumping, indescribable hub- 
bub of a western town lent itself to augment the bewilderment of 
which the litthe country girl found herself the victim. 

‘Then of a sudden a new thing came into her life. Something 
within her seemed to burst into bloom and suffuse her whole be- 
ing with a kind of enchantment. For a moment she was lost 
to all consciousness of self, of her surroundings, of everything 
but the beauty of the vision she beheld. 

Moving leisurely down the narrow street had swept a carriage 
drawn by two black horses, in jingling silver harness, driven 
by a black man in brass buttons. There was something awe-in- 
spiring in the dignity and importance of that black man, but his 
glory was effaced by a far more wondrous grandeur; for leaning 
back luxuriously on the cushions of the carriage, was a beautiful 
lady with all the grace of a fabled princess. For a moment, as 
she glided by, there was a glimmer of sunlight in her hair, the 
glitter of jewels, the shimmer and flutter of dainty silk—and 
that was all. But a pair of blue eyes had drunk in the charm of 
it, and a care-free heart had had its first taste of envy and dis- 
content. 

Later, her father had taken her to walk over on the west side 
to see some of the large houses, and once more her lips quaffed 
from the cup of knowledge. She was learning her own limita- 
tions. 

‘There was a big brown-stone house with polished marble steps 
and pillars, and, the front door being open, she caught a glimpse, 
as she passed, of a huge hall with slippery floors, fur rugs, and 
beautiful chairs. It was all so new, so beautiful, so real, so 
different from that which was her heritage! It was a revelation. 

She had come home again to the boundless freedom of the 
prairie country, but things were different. In the days, weeks, 
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months that went by she heard the noise of city traffic above 
the lowing of the cattle and the calls of the cow-boys. As she 
looked out over the rolling ranges, brown and dry from the sun, 
she saw buildings and streets and lawns and residences. When 
she rode her pinto for miles over the plain, she dreamed she 
was in a carriage, rolling leisurely down the avenue. It was 
not till the snows had gone with the spring “chinooks,” that she 
forgot a little. It was not until other thines came to her that 
her visions changed to occasional day-dreams. Then she stole 
off once in a while to indulge her fancy and pave free rein to 
her imagination as she was doing today. 

She was building air castles. With the sky as 2 backeround 
and the blue range as a foundation, she had built a palace—an 
immense brown-stone palace, with towers, minarets and gables 
many times more grand than the one she had seen. An expan 
sive lawn sloped away in terraces and a massive wroucht-iron 
gate separated the driveway from the public avenue. Just with- 
out the gateway stood a carriage, a copy of the real one 
she had seen, black horses. silver-trimmed harness, black driver 
and all. But the lady who sat enthroned in her splendor was 
not the one who had occupied the carriage in Helena. This one 
was vounger, more gorgeously dressed, more smilingly beauti 
ful. Tt was herself—she of the cattle ranch, of the sage-brush, 
of the outer world. To her belonged all this panoply of wealth, 
this luxury. this hapniness, this success! She was of the world: 
she was admired, envied, feted and imitated. The cravings of 
a hunory heart were satisfied and she was gloriously hapnv. 

Suddenly the palace vanished to nothingness, the terraces 
faded awav into clumps of sage-brush. The coach disappeared 
with its lady, and the dim blue line wavered alone in the tremb- 
ling haze. A sound, faint but clear, had been borne to the ears 
of the dreaming girl—a sound she knew better than the tinkle of 
a cow-bell or the chirp of a cricket. She sat up, her lips onen- 
ing in an expectant smile, and in a voice mellow with eagerness, 
she gave an answering call. 

“La-la-lay-he-ho! La-la-lay-he-ho!” 

A minute, two, three went by. then the gallop of a horse's feet, 
the creak of a saddle. a step and a voice. 

“Where’s my girl?” 

With a spring she was in the arms of a tall, brown youth, 
whose wide sombrero, flannel shirt and leather “chaps” would 
have betraved him anywhere. 

A little later, as the sun crept down behind the blue ridge in 
the west, a marvelous red and gold glow wrapped the plain in 
a limpid radiance and turned the colorless elare of the soil into 
soft pastel shades of rose and violet. And guided by a faint low- 
ing of the distant herds, two figures, arm in arm, wound their 
way in and out of the sage-brush clumps, oblivious of everything 
but each other, while two pinto ponies ambled aimlessly along be- 


hind. 


Seattle, Wash. 
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A SUCCESS OF TWO CENTURIES. 
By WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


Oe Irrigation Movement,” writes N. O. Nelson, the St. 
> Louis manufacturer and philanthropist, “is one of the 

howling successes of the two centuries,” The statement 
is true and will bear analysis. The movement has survived the 
years and grown constantly in strength and popularity. Holding 
fast to its first great purpose, which was to reclaim the largest 
possible area and create the largest possible number of homes, it 
has persistently broadened its foundation by annexing new fields 
of thought and developing a wider sphere of activity. It has 
inspired a considerable literature, brought forth new principles of 
statesmanship, injected new issues into politics, and, in short. 
made real history—with the promise of far more in the pregnant 
days of the future. These things certainly constitute such a 
degree of success as has seldom been realized by a popular move- 
ment in so brief a time as thirteen years. 

The twelfth annual session of the National Irrigation Congress 
sat at El Paso, Texas, for four days, beginning November 15, 1904. 
Twenty-four States and Territories were represented by regu- 
larly appointed delegates. A commodious hall had been erected 
by the citizens of El Paso for the occasion. and this hall was 
filled to its utmost capacity when President William A. Clark of 
Montana called the Convention to order. 

Executive Chairman C. B. Boothe had arranged a novel pro- 
gram, by which the Congress was divided into five sections, 
meeting in as many different halls: except for the opening and 
closing sessions, when it was essential that the entire bodv should 
be assembled under one roof. The scope of the Congress has 
grown to such proportions that it is almost impossible to carry 
out a comprehensive program in four days without subdivision 
into sections. The advantage of this arrangement will be much 
more obvious in the official report than it was to the delegates. 
As a matter of fact, the plan proved somewhat bewildering to 
those who were interested in the work of all sections and who 
could not attend any one of them without feeling that they might 
be missing something important which was transpiring elsewhere. 
It resulted in a smaller attendance than many a distinguished 
speaker was fairly entitled to, yet the contribution to the litera- 
ture of the movement was very greatly enhanced. It is likely 
that future congresses will develop such a modification of the 
plan as to admit of the subdivision of the program into well de- 
fined subjects while permitting a much larger portion of the dele- 
gates to enjoy the entire proceedings. 

The five sections dealt, respectively, with Engineering, For- 
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estry, Climatology, Colonization, and Practical Methods of Irri- 
gation. Each had the benefit of the ripest knowledge and 
greatest ability the country affords, and all were in the highest 
degree educational. No adequate summary of their work could 
even be suggested in a brief article, but readers are earnestly ad- 
vised to secure a copy of the Official Proceedings, soon to be 
issued by Secretary Gifford, of the El Paso Committee. 

The great speeches of the Congress were those of Senator 
Francis G. Newlands, who plead for the building of the Republic 
as opposed to the exploitation of empire and pointed out the 
absolute necessity of keeping the Reclamation Service clear of 
all partisan politics; of Senator William A. Clark, whose ad- 
vocacy of the reform of the land laws and the preservation of the 
public domain for the benefit of the people made a profound im- 
pression upon the audience; and of George H. Maxwell, who, 
with tremendous earnestness, pointed out the social and economic 
disaster impending if we continue to destroy the watersheds of 
our streams by reckless forestry and indiscriminate grazing. Each 
of these addresses was accompanied by evidences of deep interest 
and enthusiasm and will doubtless exert a far reaching influence 
on public opinion. 

The platform adopted represented a distinct step in advance, 
for its proposals are truly constructive. To begin with, there is 
the demand that the great State of Texas shall receive the benefits 
of National Irrigation. The resolution is as follows: 


It is the opinion of the National Irrigation Congress that the irri- 
gation law be so extended as to include the State of Texas within its 
provisions in so far as to permit the Secretary of the Interior to direct 
engineers of the United States Reclamation Service to examine and 
report upon feasible irrigation projects, and, when approved according 
to the terms of said law, to superintend their construction, to the 
end that Texas may have the benefit of the same service that is now 
extended to the other arid sections. 


There are no public lands in Texas belonging to the United 
States. For this reason, the Lone Star State was not included in 
the communities to receive the benefit of the reclamation fund 
accruing from the sale of public lands under the Act of June 17, 
1902. It will be noticed that this resolution does not suggest the 
expenditure of any part of the reclamation fund for the actual 
construction of irrigation works in Texas, but only provides that 
the Reclamation Service shall extend its investigations to that 
State and loan the services of its engineers to supervise construc- 
tion. The cost of building works would have to be met in some 
other way, presumably by the use of capital raised on the security 
of lands in State or private ownership. This resolution has a 
direct relation to another important part of the El Paso platform, 
which will be presently discussed. It is pleasant to note that the 
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people of Texas are deeply grateiul to the Irrigation Congress for 
its expression in their behaif and that active steps toward the 
realization of the pian will be taken at an early day. 

Reform of the Land Laws. 

The feature of the El Paso declaration which has attracted the 
widest attention is the unqualined demand for a complete revision 
oi existing land laws. ‘Lhis is the outcome of a battle which has 
raged fiercely in the West during the past decade. ‘hose who 
have been familiar with the struggle will observe with interest 
the details of the resolution adopted at El Paso. It completely 
meets the tliree principal objections which have been made to the 
repeal of the present law. ‘Lhese were, first, that the program was 
radical, revoiuuonary, and wholly without precedent; second, 
that the proposition was to destroy what we now have and pro- 
vide notliing in its place; third, that forest lieu-scrip would con- 
tinue in existence and be enormously enhanced in value 

These are the resolutions which were adopted by an over- 
whelming majority after an animated debate: 


It is the sense of this Congress that the remaining public domain 
should be sacrediy preserved to all the people of the United States 
and siiould be rigidiy reserved for the benent of actual homeseekers 
who will live upon the land and in good taith cultivate the soil. 

\ve recognize that much has been uccompiished to this end. Under 
the provisious of the National irrigation Law, forty million acres of 
agricuitural land have been withdrawn trom entry except under that 
Act, and from the operation of laws which permit the absorption of 
public land tor private speculation, and eighty muilion acres ot timber 
land have been withdrawn trom entry in order to protect the water- 
sheds, thereby increasing the sources of water supply and conserving 
the public good. 

in iurther pursuance of this wisely established policy of preserving 
the public domain in the interests of the entire people, we urge the 
repeal of the /imber and Stone Act, of the Desert Land Law, and of 
the com caste clause of the Homes tead Act. 

As a substitute for the limber and Stone Act, we favor the adoption 
of a bill passed by the upper branch of Congress at the last session 
repealing the said Act and pr y»viding for the sale of stumpage and for 
the application of the proceeds thereof to the reclamation tund. 

As a substitute for the Desert Land Law and the commutation 
clause of the Homestead Law, we recommend an Arid Homestead 
Law, which shall limit the entry of any one individual to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, which shall permit a reasonable intervening 
period for reclamation before requiring continuous residence, pro- 
vided, however, that after reclamation the occupant shall be required 
to live on the land five years before securing ttle, as settlers are re- 
quired to do under the National Irrigation Law. 

We also recommend the repeal of all Acts perinitting the selection 
of lieu lands, including any and all laws authorizing the issuance of 
any kind of land scrip, and recommend legislation for the valuation 
and purchase, by the Government, if necessary, of all land in private 
ownership within the limits of forest reserve. 


There is a program which meets every honest objection, yet 
concedes nothing to those who desire to plunder the people and 
use public property for private speculation. If this program had 
been offered at Ogden last year, instead of the naked demand for 
the repeal of the laws, it probably would have prevailed. 
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More Money for Home-Making. 

Another declaration of surpassing interest and importance— 
one which may readily open the way for a policy which will in- 
crease the efficiency of the National Irrigation Law tenfold with- 
out asking Congress for a single dollar or one new line of legis- 
lation—is the following: 


We would not have the West depend alone upon national aid in 
the development of its resources. We urge the several Western States 
and Territories to adopt legislation providing for the formation of ir- 
rigation districts which shall be able to raise funds by the sale of 
bonds, said districts to he organized only upon approval by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who shall employ the engineers of the Reclam- 
ation Service in the construction of district irrigation works. By 
this means the reclamation fund will be supplemented to the extent 


rs 


of millions of dollars by every State and Territorv, while the benefits 
of National administration will be vastly extended. We commend 
this subject to the earnest attention of the legislatures of our 
Western States and Territories. 


This plan was devised by the writer and first submitted to the 
State Irrigation Association at Modesto, California, last October. 
It was unanimously indorsed by that convention. It was then 
presented to the Engineering Section at El] Paso in the course of 
a speech on the reform of State water laws. It met with favor- 
able response at the hands of an audience almost exclusivelv com- 
posed of trained and experienced minds. Frederick H. Newell, 
Chief Eneineer of the United States Reclamation Service, in- 
stantly rose to speak and declared that this idea alone made the 
El Paso meeting worth while—that the idea was feasible and 
practicable and would enable the Government to increase the 
sphere of its operations enormously. The plan was subsequently 
presented to the Committee on Resolutions and to the Conceress 
itself, by hoth of which it was unanimously indorsed. It is the 
hope of Texas and points the wav bv which it can obtain the 
benefits of national irrigation. But it is equallv important in 
every other State. It is likely that California will lead in the 
adontion of the policy. 

The California District Law failed, largely because of lack of 
expert supervision, resulting weakness of administration. Under 
the new plan, districts would be formed only after investigation 
by the Reclamation Service. When approved, the work would be 
constructed by national engineers. but paid for from the pro- 
ceeds of district bond sales. Investigation and supervision would 
be at the cost of the reclamation fund. When works are com- 
pleted and in operation they would be turned over to the manage- 
ment of the landowners in accordance with district laws. 


A Remarkably Fruitful Meeting. 
On returning to Washington Senator Newlands declared that 
the El Paso Congress was the most fruitful in the historv of the 
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irrigation movement. “It practically settled the controversy be- 
tween New Mexico and Texas,” said the Senator, “and the inter- 
national contest between the United States and Mexico, as to the 
waters of the Rio Grande, by bringing the delegates from New 
Mexico, Texas and Mexico into agreement as to the location of 
the great dam and reservoirs at Elephant Buttes in New Mexico.” 
He went on to comment enthusiastically upon the resolutions in 
favor of the revision of the land laws and the extension of national 
irrigation work through the co-operation of local districts with 
the Reclamation Service. This seems to be the general opinion 
of those who attended the convention. The remarkable success 
of the movement continues unabated, though its greatest history 
yet remains to be made. 

The Congress of 1905 will meet at Portland, Oregon, at the 
time of the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Its President will be 
Hon. George Cooper Pardee, Governor of California, who was 
chosen as the successor of Senator Clark at the recent meeting. 
He wielded the gavel during the last hours at El Paso and was 
greatly admired for his ability in dispatching business and keep- 
ing the convention in the best temper, notwithstanding the 
stormy debate. There is every reason to expect that “one of the 
howling successes of the two centuries” will continue its trium- 
phant progress on that occasion. 


San Diego, Cal. 


PONCE DE LEON AND HIS MEN. 
By R. E. LEE GIBSON. 


PS Sabeee of old, Spain’s banner in the van 

\ hardy train, bold cavaliers, in sooth, 

Came: and the Fountain of Perpetual youth 

Sought ’mid the trackless wilds Floridian. 
For somewhere there, a native rumor ran, 

The fountain gushed—and they would know the truth 

Their path was fraught with treachery and ruth. 
And wretchedly they perished man by man. 
Their bones were scattered in that alien soil: 

Heroes they were and martyrs they became: 
And all in vain was their adventurous toil; 

No stream they found that could their youth reclaim: 
But valor never was oblivion’s spoil, 

They chanced instead on wells of deathless fame 


Los Angeles. 
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It is true enough that a historical work run- 
ning to fifty-five volumes, and costing, com- 
plete, more than $200, would hardly be looked 
for on a list of “best selling books.” Yet in this land of exceeding literacy, 
with colleges and universities and normal schools crowding thickly, each 
making a show of possessing a working library—to say nothing of Mr. Car- 
negie’s libraries spattered over the map—one might suppose that such a work 
would be assured of some moderate support. Particularly should this be true 
if it covered a field almost new to English students, yet of vital importance 
to statesmen and captains of industry, as well as to mere students of history; 
if it covered that field thoroughly for more than four centuries; if it made 
available for the first time to students a great number of important and inter- 
esting “sources ;” and if it were entirely without a rival or a substitute. To 
say no more than this of The Philippine Islands: 1493-1898 would be but 
cold praise for an reggie so carefully planned and carried out in so 
thorough and scholarly a fashion. Yet its publishers, the Arthur H. Clark 
Co., of Cleveland, are now obliged to announce that less than 100 sets have 
heen placed in the United States, and that the total support, though larger 
abroad than here, is still so small that they are facing serious financial loss 
They propose to carry out their agreements with the comparatively few sub- 
scribers and to complete the work even at a heavy loss; but they are obliged 
to limit the loss as far as possible. Hereafter, therefore, they will print only 
enough of each volume to meet orders received before February Ist and will 
dstroy all surplus copies of the earlier volumes. After that date the series 
will not be purchasable. 

If it is difficult to write with moderation concerning the presiding deities 
of public institutions who fail to see that they might better scrimp a little on 
the supply of the latest novel for the sake of placing at the disposal of seri- 
ous workers the tools which are indispensable, it is even harder to be patient 
with a certain class of individuals—the people who profess to care for this 
sort of work and who are amply able to help it along, but who think they 
can’t afford to buy the series. If fifty sets had been ordered in California 
alone fof private libraries, that would have been, not a large, but a decent 
sale. In reality only seven sets have been ordered in the entire United States, 
apart from those ordered taken by public institutions. Seven sets! 

It is probable—at least, it is to be hoped—that some intending patrons have 
designedly postponed making their wishes known until the series approached 
completion. It is largely for the benefit of such would-be buyers that this 
paragraph is written. Merely as evidence that I am most entirely in earnest 
in my recommendation, I will mention (confidentially) that I sent to the 
publishers today my personal order for the entire series—since the sending 
of copies for review will be discontinued. 

Among the historical novels appearing in 1904 I count Upton A NOVEL 
Sinclair's Manassas as wunmistakebly the one of the most sig- THAT 
nificance. Indeed, it is one of the very few novels which have 
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any just claim to be called “historical” at all. Almost all of them have no 
vital relation whatever to history. Even when some pains has been taken to 
follow the record, the history is commonly no more than a background before 
which adventurous gallants and winsome maidens may be effectively posed. 
Mr. Sinclair, on the other hand, has undertaken seriously—and it seems to 
me successfully—to interpret history through the medium of fiction. He has 
chosen the period just preceding the Civil War, and has set before his read- 
ers the conditions which led up to that war as they appeared to the most 
active participants on either side. To this end he selects as central figure 
a Mississippi lad of aristocratic family, and takes him to Boston in 1850. The 
youngster had left that marvelous orator of the South, Yancey of Alabama; 
it is not long before he falls under the spell of Frederick Douglass while 
that black statesman tells what Slavery means to the Slave. Later he returns 
home, and plantation life looks verv different to him. Within himself there 
is no peace, nor is he long left in peace from without. In the end he must 
choose between nearly everything that has been dear to him, and the larger 
duty. 

There is nothing like a love-story in this novel, and no “plot” in the com- 
monplace sense. Yet it is to mea thrilling and fascinating tale. Among the 
most notable passages are those in which Yancey and Douglass and their 
audiences are described. They have in them that rare power to make the 
reader see and hear and quiver, with the emotion-swept listeners. 

This volume ends with the first great battle of the war. It is planned as 
the first of a trilogy, the second dealing with the war itself, and the third 
with the reconstruction period. If Mr. Sinclair can maintain the note he 
has struck, he will make a really notable addition to American literature. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


For all its six hundred pages, The Divine Fire is not a whit too long. 
It might be defined as a study in evolution and degeneration ; but novel 


GENIUS. 
ENIUS. — readers who do not care for the study—or, for that matter, do not per- 


THE SPORT 
OF 


ceive it—will find it sufficiently interesting as a plain novel. Of the two leading 
men, sharply contrasted, one is an Oxford don, fastidious, critical and schol- 
arly; the other, a genius—a young poet of remarkable power, who is insecure 
as to his “h’s” and earns his living in the second-hand department of his 
father’s Bookselling Emporium. The one fights his way steadily upward 
through all disabilities, struggling always toward the higher good as he sees 
it; the other slips away at last from his own self-respect. A host of other 
characters appear, every one well drawn and entertaining, and the principal 
love-story is charmingly handled—altogether a book of more than passing 
conseauence. The name on the title-page is May Sinclair—one which I must 
admit to be wholly unfamiliar to me, even at the cost of arguing myself 
unknown. But this book alone is sufficient to make a solid reputation. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Whether Bliss Perry is recalling the five-year-old who, after watch- 

ing his father depart a-rabbit-hunting, shouldered his wooden sword, 

KINGS. and, dragging his reluctant rabbit by a string, sallied forth upon the 
‘sty Vermont road “to get a lion for breakfast,” or whether he is discuss- 
1 the relative advantage to a college president of induration of the epidermis 

and of the conscience, his essays are a constant delight. The Amateur Spirit 
contains half a dozen of them, which have for a central theme the significance 
of the amateur spirit in carrying forward the daily work of the world. It is 
less irrelevant to the subject under discussion than appears on the surface 
to suggest that any Boston editor who really wanted a Lion for breakfast 
might have found, lurking among the forests of Cambridge, at about the time 
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this paragraph is written, one who has been missing from his Den for some 
weeks. But since slushy weather and a lost trunk form a combination to 
rasp the temper of the most amiable beast, there might be some question as 
to which would supply the breakfast when Lion and Editor met up with each 
other. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25 net. 


A book “designed for all persons interested in the control of FEWER 
schools and of school systems” assuredly appeals to an audience ot 
sufficient size. William Estabrook Chancellor claims no smaller 
range than this for his Our Schools; Their Administration and Supervision—- 
and has earned it. ‘The book is written not from the standpoint of the teacher, 
but from that of the recently differentiated class of school managers or super- 
visors. There is no space here to follow Mr. Chancellor in his thorough-going 
consideration of his many-sided subject, but I may quote the words with which 
he closes: 

. the welfare of the American people, the permanence of its 
democracy, depends upon free public education, upon its extent and 
thoroughness, and upon its vitality. Liberty is a matter not only of 
the heart, but also of the mind; and all those who realize this will 
constitute themselves enthusiastic advocates of the severest restric- 
tions upon the entrance of teachers into the profession, and of far 
greater rewards than now fall to those competent to direct the devel- 
opment of the American society of the future. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


The Long Ago and the Later On, by George Tisdale Bromley, is precisely 
the book which might have been expected from that Dean of the World's 
Good Fellows. “Uncle George” has discovered the secret of being eight- 
seven years young, and in his reininiscences of eighty years one will search 
in vain for a harsh, a cynical, or a weary word. ‘Through his whole life 
Uncle George has been meeting none but jovial, generous, kind-hearted peo- 
ple—at any rate, no other sort appear in his recollections. The book is ded- 
icated to the Bohemian Club, of San Francisco, of which he is the Perpetual 
High Priest—and the best-loved member. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 
$1.50 net. 

It seems to me that Hall Caine must have broken all previous popular 
novelist records of piling up the agony, with his Prodigal Son. Certainly the 
variety and depth of the spiritual torments endured by all the leading char- 
acters is amazing. Fortunately, no one has to read Hall Caine who doesn’t 
want to—always excepting the reviewer—while those who do relish him will 
find him more relishing than ever in this book. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Upland Pastures, by Adeline Knapp, is but a small volume, yet satisfying 
in every way in the “Author’s Autograph Edition,” of which a copy comes to 
me. It is one of the “outdoor books,” with a little botany and a little phil- 
osophy and a good deal of good-humored companionship—a combination 
which should please most readers. The frontispiece, from a Keith painting, 
is a gem. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, 

Between author, illustrator and publisher, Yosemite Legends appear in dis- 
tinctly presentable fashion. Miss Smith and Miss Lundborg have collab- 
orated admirably for the purpose they had in mind—which, be it understood, 
was neither a scientific record of Indian legends nor a series of Yosemite 
views. Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $2.00 net; postage 10 cents. 

How four girls earned the summer's rent of a little house all for their 
ownselves by pulling weeds, and what they did with it form the material for 
Carroll Watson Rankin’s Dandelion Cottage. It will interest the young 
girls for whose reading it was intended Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50 

CuHarLtes AMADON Moopy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

Omar and Fitzgerald, and Other Poems, by John G. Jury. A. M. Rob 
ertson, San Francisco. $1.25 net 

The Elements of Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry, by Albert L. Candy, 
Ph. D. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Fundamentals of Child Study; “A Discussion of Instincts and Other Fac- 
tors in Human Development, with Practical Applications,” by Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick, B. S., M. Ph. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A Modern School, by Paul H. Hanus, Professor of the History and Art 
of Teaching, in Harvard University. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25 
net. 

Rhymes From a Round-Up Camp, by Wallace David Coburn; illustrated by 
Charles M. Russell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50 net. 

Poccalito, a Tale of Telegraph Hill, and Other Tales, by Eugenia Kellogg. 
“The Unknown Publisher,” San Francisco. 

The Divine Vision, poems, by “A. E.” The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.25 net. 

The Hour Glass, and Other Plays (being Volume Two of Plays for an 
Irish Theatre), by W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25 net. 

Love Triumphant; “A Book of Poems,” by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1.00 net; postage Io cents 

Lamech, by Mrs. N. B. Williamson. Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco 
$1.00. 

Reminiscences of a Trip Across the Plains in 1846 and Early Days in 
California, by Luella Dickenson. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 
$2.00. 

Truth and Freedom, by Thomas Hebblewhite. The Whitaker & Ray Co., 
San Francisco. $2.50 net 

Prayers Written at Vailima, by Robert Louis Stevenson, with an Introduc 
tion by Mrs. Stevenson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 50 cents. 

The Testimony of the Suns, and Other Poems, by George Sterling. W. E 
Wood, San Francisco. 

Poems All the Way From Pike, by Robertus Love. The Pan-American 
Press, St. Louis. $1.00. 

A Source Book of Roman History, by Dana Carleton Munro, A. M. D.C 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

Chuggins, the Youngest Hero With the Army; “A Tale of the Capture 
of Santiago,” by H. Irvirg Hancock. Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 

Educational Broth, by Frederic Allison Tupper, Head-Master of the Brigh 
ton High School, Boston. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York. $1.56 

The Quest and Other Poems, by Edward Salisbury Field. Richard G 
Badger, Boston. $1.00. 

Poems; and Poems of California md the West, by Ben Field. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 

Reed Notes, by Blanche M. Burbank. A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. 

The Planting of the Cross ,by Horace M. Du Bose. The Whitaker & 
Ray Co., San Francisco. 75 cents. 

Of Both Worlds, Poems, by Herman Scheffauer. A. M. Robertson, San 
Francisco. $1.25 net. 








